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LOVE. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 

What is the beginning? Love. 
course? Love still. 

What the goal? The goal is Love on the 
happy hill. 

Is there nothing then but Love, search we 
sky or earth? 

There is nothing out of Love hath perpetual 
worth: . 

All things flag but only Love; all things fail 
or flee; 

There is nothing left but Love worthy you 
or me. 


What the 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Governor Bates of Massachusetts, in 
recommending woman suffrage in his 
message to the Legislature, has followed 
in the steps not only of a long line of 
Governors of Massachusetts — Claflin, 
Washburn, Talbot, Butler, Long, Ames, 
and Greenhalge—but also in the footsteps 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who recommend- 
ed woman suffrage in his message to the 
Legislature when Governor of New York, 
thereby creating a great crackling among 
the dry bones of conservatism. Our en- 
ergetic young Governor, however, has 
surpassed most of his predecessors in the 
fulness and force with which he has treat- 
ed the subject. A multitude of women 
and of fair-minded men will be grateful 
to him. 
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‘Let there be light’’ is the motto of the 
women tax-payers of Camden, N. J. By 
their votes they carried the recent.elec- 
tion in favor of bonding the town for an 
electric light plant. 


-_-- 
Miss Elizabeth McCracken is coming in 
for merited retribution for some of the 
misstatements in her recent attack upon 








Colorado women. Mrs. Antoinette A. Haw- 
ley, president of the Colorado State W. C. 
T. U., says of the somewhat improbable 
“baby story” told by Miss McCracken on 
Page 742 of the Outlook: ‘The two ladies 
who were with Miss McCracken every 
moment during her visit to the Orphans’ 
Home, both agree that the whole thing is 
afabrication.’”’ Miss McCracken asserted 
that the ballot had lessened women’s dig- 
nity, blunted their perceptions of right 
and wrong, lowered their ideals, etc. 
Mrs. Hawley says: 

I have travelled over Colorado from end 
to end of its vast domain, whereon New 
England and New York might lie down 
comfortably together. Because of my 
work, I have been a guest in its homes, in 
mining camp and metropolis, in farm- 
house and palace, and I affirm that the 
ballot has strengthened immeasurably our 
‘*personal dignity,’’ that it has sharpened 
our ‘perceptions of right and wrong’’ and 
given us higher ‘ideals’? and _loftier 
standards of civic duty, making us better 
wives and mothers, and more intelligent 
and helpful home-makers. 





Mrs. Mary W. Slocum, wife of President 
Slocum of Colorado College, after men- 
tioning that she bas lived in Colorado for 
more years than Miss McCracken spent 
days there, says of her accusation that the 
women of that State do charitable work 
to get votes: ‘Side by side with women 
of every creed and of every political party, 
it has been the privilege of many of us to 
carry on philanthropic work in Colorado 
for a long time, and we search our mem- 
ories in vain for those of whom any one 
could justly say that she ‘worked for 
votes’ or for any ‘ulterior object’ through 
the service she rendered. That this evil 
is so widespread in Colorado, can hardly 
be accepted on the strength of the cases 
cited during so brief a study of the situa- 
tion, especially since a mass of testimony 
to the contrary can be quoted from cler- 
gymen and teachers, whose business, year 
in and year out, is to note moral condi- 
tions ... The women in the country 
districts, as a rule, have, by the use of the 
ballot, forced opposing political parties 
to put cleaner men on their tickets for 
local offices, and have very often caused 
the election of the better man, irrespec- 
tive of party. They have added to their 
dignity of life by their use of the ballot. 
They are conscientious, and have gained 
rather than lost in perceptions of right 
and wrong.”’ 


—- —= 


UNCLE SAM'S QUEER EXPENSES. 

Things are constantly going on among 
politicians which, if done by women, 
would be quoted far and wide as conclu- 
sive proof of women’s unfitness for the 
ballot. The Chicago Record-Herald says: 

“The official report of the secretary of 
the United States Senate is a document 
that ordinarily receives little attention 
from the public, yet it is well worthy of 
careful perusal. The items charged up 
against the government in the ‘contingent 
account’ are among the interesting and 
diverting bits of humor that may be 
perused, even in these days of busy hu- 
morists. 

“We find, for instance, that the people 
have been compelled during the past year 
to pay for ‘one oak refrigerator and pan 
for committee on woman suffrage,’ which 
would indicate that when the committee 
on woman suffrage meets there is such a 
hot time that cooling waters and things 
right from the refrigerator become abso- 
lutely necessary. What the pan was for 
may only be guessed. It may have been a 
warming-pan intended for the use of sen- 
ators with cold feet. In these matters of 
state it is not uncommon for extremes to 
meet. The contingent fund shows also 
that the government has been called upon 
to pay for ‘260 tons of best timothy hay 
for use of United States Senate.’ This 
doubtless was used by the members of 
the most dignified body on earth to stick 
in their hair and to chew when their con- 
stituents came in from the farms to pay 
their respects and assure themselves that 
the plain people were still having proper 
representation, 

“The twenty-five pounds of horehound 
candy that was purchased for the Senate 
and pa'd for out of the contingent fund 
last year was doubtless intended to keep 
some of the younger members still while 
the older and more experienced statesmen 
were solemnly discussing matters of great 
pith and moment. 

‘‘Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
to our statesmen by the contingent fund 
was in connection witb the barber-shop 





and the toilet. The report shows that the 
government paid $40 for a ‘Piffard appar- 
atus for static electric machine to be used 
in the Senate barber shop’; that the peo- 
ple purchased for their Senators 109 
pounds of sponges, liberal supplies of 
combs, hair-brushes, attar of roses, oil of 
bergamot, glycerine, hair tonic, bay rum, 
vaseline, dandruff cures, cologne and 
soap, not to mention 6,000 quinine tab- 
lets, several electric stoves, and $6,000 
worth of mineral waters. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that any of the Senators 
had corset-strings, curling-pokers, or gar- 
ter-buckles charged upto the government 
—at least, if the taxpayers were called 
upon to provide any of these things for 
their servants at Washington, there were 
no drafts for them upon the contingent 
fund. 

**Let European critics take notice that 
the time has passed when a Senator of the 
United States may be found sitting on 
the Capitol steps with his trousers tucked 
into his boot tops and a sharp knife and a 
pine stick in his hands. We submit the 
contingent fund report as proof that the 
United States Senate is one of the most 
elegant as well as one of the most digni- 
fied bodies on earth.”’ 

Just suppose that bills of this kind had 
been run up by the women members of 
the Legislature in Colorado and Idaho! 
Would not the comic papers from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific have made merry over 
it, and would not Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
all the other opponents of equal rights for 
women have pointed to it as illustrating 
ina glaring manover the unfitness of wom- 
en for public life? But, with these crit- 
ics, sauce for the goose is never sauce for 
the gander. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Considerable stir was caused in Des 
Moines and throughout Iowa by the ac- 
tion of the Des Moines Ministerial Associ- 
ation in excluding Rev. Mary A. Safford 
from membership. It was at first report- 
ed that Miss Safford had been excluded 
simply because she was a woman, and this 
caused much indignation, not only among 
women of the Unitarian church, but of 
other denominations as well. It now 
seems that the Ministerial Association 
has lately voted to limit its membership 
to the regular evangelical church minis- 
ters, a decision which excludes Catholic, 
Hebrew and Unitarian pastors. 

By the six Methodist deaconesses in the 
Providence Deaconess Home, last year 
6,594 calis were made, 2,619 garments and 
94 tons of coal distributed, and 3,669 
hours spent in nursing the sick. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Margaret Buchanan Sullivan, wife 
of Alexander Sullivan of the Chicago bar, 
who has just passed away, was one of the 
most brilliant women journalists of 
America, 

She was born in Ireland and came to 
America when an infant. Her youth was 
passed in Detroit, where shé taught 
school after graduating from the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. After her marriage 
to Alexander Sullivan she moved to Chi- 
cago in 1872 and began her newspaper 
work there on the staff of the old Evening 
Post. When the Post suspended publica- 
tion, she joined the editorial staff of the 
Times. From 1873 to 1883, she wrote 
leading editorials for that paper. Later 
she became a member of the staff of the 
Times-Herald, while that paper was under 
the management of H. H. Kohlsaat. 
While engaged there she received the 
largest salary, it is said, ever paid a wom- 
an as editorial writer. Since 1898 she has 
written for the Chronicle. 

The editorials of Mrs. Sullivan attracted 
widespread attention. Such veteran 
journalists as Charles A. Dana, Henry 
Watterson, Whitelaw Reid and others 
paid glowing tribute to her ability. Her 
articles were models of style, and showed 
a comprehensive grasp of every subject 
about which she wrote. Her versatility 
and virility were remarkable. She was 
equally at home in political science, soci- 
ology, finance, art and literature. Nature 
gave Mrs. Sullivan rare capacity. A\l- 
ways a student, she stored her mind with 
the best that books offer. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sullivan’s greatest tri- 
umph was won when she went to Paris in 
1889 as correspondent of the Associated 
Press at the Exposition Universelle. Up 
to that time no woman had ever been ac- 
corded official recognition as a journalist 








by the French government. She arrived 
in Paris a month before the opening, and 
laid her credentials before Prime Minister 
Tirard. 

He received her cordially, but as to 
admitting her to the opening ceremony— 
it was impossible. ‘Mrs. Sullivan is a 
lady.’’ Mrs. Sullivan modestly assented, 
adding archly, ‘‘and is confident of finding 
the first minister of France a gentleman,”’ 

M. Tirard pointed out that there were 
but 1,500 seats under the dome of the 
Fine Arts Building, where the cere- 
monies were to be held, and that there 
already wére 3,000 applicants, 

“Will it not be enough to report the 
ceremonial a day later?’’ he asked. 

“M. Minister.’’ was the instant reply, 
“there is no ‘day later’ in American jour- 
nalism.”’ 

Finally the question was placed before 
President Carnot, Mrs. Sullivan appearing 
to argue the matter. The president was 
in a quandary. 

“The French Republic,’’ he said, ‘thas 
never given official recognition to a lady.”’ 

“Your Excellency,’ replied Mrs. Sulli- 
van, ‘it is time the French Republic cre- 
ated a precedent.”’ 

The remark seemed to impress the 
president, and the order went forth that 
Mrs. Sullivan was to be admitted to the 
ceremonials, and thenceforth afforded 
every courtesy. 

Her funeral services at the Cathedral of 
the Holy Name in Chicago were attended 
by over 1,000 persons. 

We ars indebted to the Chicago Legal 
News for these particulars. 
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A BIRTHDAY OFFERING TO THE WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 


The Sharon (Mass.) Equal Suffrage 
League, at its meeting on Jan. 4, sent the 
following pleasant greeting to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL: 

‘On Jan. 1, 1904, the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL had a birthday —its thirty - fifth. 
We doubt if it was properly celebrat- 
ed, It should have been. The least our 
Sharon Equal Suffrage League can do is 
to offer our congratulations to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL upon its thirty four years 
of great helpfulness to the public; the un- 
tiring devotion of its editors t» the cause 
of equal suffrage; its indorsement of vari- 
ous reformatory measures; its demand 
for equal pay for equal work in be- 
half of women; and its noble stand for 
equal rights and privileges all along the 
line. 

‘*Many years ago, Garrison’s Lilerator 
was the great and powerful exponent and 
defender of personal freedom without re- 
gard to sex, and of opposition to human 
slavery throughout the world. The sur- 
viving readers of the Liberator have found 
more satisfaction in a regular perusal of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL than from any 
other existing paper based on a prominent 
moral reform. 

‘Long life and increased usefulness, 
with a hearty endorsement, to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL and its most worthy ed- 
itors! All honor to its founder, Lucy 
Stone, and to her coadjutors and succes- 
sors!’’ 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Yamei Kin, the first Chinese woman 
to take a medical degree in America, is 
revisiting this country, and has lately ad- 
dressed the New England Women’s Club, 
the Twentieth Century Club, and a num- 
ber of other organizations in Boston, 
arousing much interest. She speaks clear 
and beautiful English, and is well in- 
formed as to Chinese affairs. It is a nov- 
elty to hear the condition of women in 
China described by a patriotic Chinese 
woman, who gives the brightest side of 
the picture, instead of the darkest, that 
is usually presented by missionaries and 
returped travellers. 


Dr. Emily Blackwell will start for Cali- 
fornia Jan. 12. She expects to pass the 
wiater in Santa Barbara. 


The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, founded fifty years ago by 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell will celebrate its 
semi-centennial on Jan. 16, at the Waldorf, 
at 8.15. There will be addresses by Dr. 
William A. Welch, of Johns Hopkins 
University, President M. Cary Thomas, 
of Bryn Mawr College, and Dr. Annie S, 
Daniel, and a paper by Dr. Emily Black- 
well. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 
who has just visited Bermuda, gives in 
her department in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL this week some interesting notes of 
her observations there. 


Mrs. ANNA LENpis of St. Louis and her 
sister a few days before Christmas were 
hiding Christmas presents intended for 
their children, when they discovered a 
burglar under the bed. They dragged 
him out by the heels, and Mrs. Landis sat 
on bim while her sister ran for a police- 
man. Inthe interval Mrs. Lendis searched 
the prostrate burglar’s pockets and recov- 
ered $135 belonging to her husband, be- 
sides her son’s watch. 


Miss ANNE STONE, the sweet Chinese 
singer, tells of a bit of good advice given 
her by her missionary teacher, Miss 
Howe: “She once told me that if we girls 
did not sing distinctly we should be doing 
what the heathen priests do, mumbling 
and muttering things that could not be 
understood by either men or God, and 
that we were to sing clearly and distinct- 
ly.”’ The advice might well be heeded by 
all singers. Miss Stone is spending the 
winter in California, in hopes of benefit 
from the milder climate. 


Mrs. CAKOLINE B, LAWRANCE, wife of 
Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance of Winchester, 
Mass., has a number of papers any one of 
which she generously offers to give, for 
her expenses only, to Equal Suffrage 
Leagues, or to other associations organ- 
ized for a benevolent purpose. Mrs, Law- 
rance is very modest about these talks of 
hers, but those who have heard them 
know they ars excellent. The subjects 
are ‘*Tokio’’ (where Mrs, Lawrance lived 
for several years), ‘“‘Oberammergau in 
1900,”’ ‘*Luther,’’ **The Moors in Spain,’’ 
and ‘**What Italy has done for Science,.”’ 
She says that what Italy has done for art 
is famous, but fewer persons realize its 
contribution to science. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH WORMLEY LATIMER, 
who has just died at her home in Balti- 
more, bas been known of late chiefly as a 
compiler of chronicles of the nineteenth 
century, but her novels, some of them 
published many years ago, are still read. 
Mrs. Latimer was born in England in 
1822. She was the daughter of a rear- 
admiral of the British navy. In 1856 she 
married Mr. Randolph Brandt Latimer, of 
Baltimore, and for twenty years ceased to 
write, Her previous years of residence in 
Paris and her intimacy at the court of 
Louis Philippe enabled her to write about 
European affairs of the past century with 
knowledge and assurance. 


Mrs. EMMA MAGOON Post of North 
English, Ia., is totally blind, yet she suc- 
cessfully manages the telephone exchange 
for the town and the surrounding coun- 
try, and has over three hundred subscrib- 
ers on the lines she operates. A striking 
feature of this exchange is its system of 
bell signals. Eaeh line is provided witb 
a bell of a special tone, and those bells 
are all mounted in a cabinet a few feet 
from the switchboard. Mrs. Post is able 
to distinguish not only each one of the 
forty-five bells by its peculiar tone, but 
also the voices of hundreds of men, wom- 
enand children whom she serves. She is 
a graduate of the Lowa College for the 
Blind, and was noted at that institution 
for her quick and retentive memory. 


PRINCESS MATHILDE, the only daugh- 
ter of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, who has 
just died in Paris, is mourned throughout 
France, not only because she was one of 
the last of the Bonapartes, but because 
she was known as ‘‘the good princess.” 
Count Fleury once told this story of her: 
‘*A little cousin of the princess asked her, 
‘Do you know that, through Queen Cath- 
erine, you are related to almost all of the 
reigning houses of Europe?’ The prin- 
cess answered, ‘It is good! it is good! but 
what is that compared to being the niece 
of Napoleon?’’’ During the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon, Princess Mathilde 
managed his house and did the honors, 
retiring gracefully to her personal studies 
when Louis Napoleon married. She was 
regarded as one of the most beautiful 
women in France, combining the French 
type of beauty with Italian vivacity. 
Since the fall of the empire, Princess Ma- 
thilde has maintained in Paris a salon 
which was frequented by celebrities of 
the artistic, literary, and military worlds, 
and by diplomatists and foreign princes. 
Until her last illness the princess was 
deeply interested in politics. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep py CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 











THE CLAM AND THE LARK. 


“T am happy,” said the clam, 
“T can suck! 

Sitiing softly, sinking slowly 
In the muck. 

I am very fat and well— 

Nothing hurts me--see my shell! 
Nothing worries me at all; 
Simple is the world, and small ; 

And I’ve not a thing to do 

Save to let the dirt run through. 
Other people seek and strive— 
I am glad to be alive. 

They'd have dinner free and fine 

Had they simple tastes like mine. 
There's no end of pleasant muck—- 
I can suck.” 


“IT am happy,” said the lark, 
“T can sing! 
Rising swiftly, rising strongly 
On the wing. 
Thank the Lord for food and rest, 
For the safe and dainty nest, 
For the little brood below 
And sweet wife who loves me so! 
Thank him more that I can see, 
Beyond all that comes to me, 
Flower-gemmed earth so warm and fair, 
The gold sunshine and blue air! 
Thank him most for heights unending 
And the glory of ascending! 
Thank the Lord for power of wing 
And power to sing!” 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
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THE HOME OF TO-MORROW. 

Facts change faster than our ideas, far 
faster than our feelings. 

This is most true in those matters 
wherein we think little and feel much, 
and therefore it is that the swift cumula- 
tive forward movement in the homes and 
home life ‘of our times is so little ob- 
served, so little understood where it is 
observed, and so little liked where it is 
understood. 

Yet any student of present day ques- 
tions, if broadly conversant with the facts, 
must be impressed with the wide uneasi- 
ness, the stir and noise and discontent in 
that once so quiet life-centre, the home. 
A life-centre it is, and one of supreme ne- 
cessity to human living. And it should 
be quiet, it should be above all a place of 
rest. The more swift and varied the steps 
of world-life, the more perfect should be 
the peace and comfort of home-life. This 
is surely true; but it is also true that the 
home is part of the world, and if the 
world is moving the home must move, 
too. Here we have the cause of all this 
trouble in the home-life of to-day; the 
world rushes on, it grows, it changes, it 
has moved forward with all its blended 
good and ill into this, our Twentieth Cen- 
tury of Christian life, but the home has 
not kept pace with it, the home is lagging 
behind, far, far behind. In many cases it 
dates from several centuries B. C. 

Now we know how wearing it is to have 
our homes too far from our places of busi- 
ness. A home in the country is sweet, 
restful, and wholesome when you get to 
it, but the life of the commuter is by no 
means such, 

This remoteness is well known tous asa 
question of space, but we have not thought 
that it was also an important question 
of time; that fora man to come from a 
twentieth-century office back to a tenth- 
century home is @ strain to the nerves; 
and that for a woman born and educated 
in the twentieth century to be immured 
for life in an institution proper to the 
tenth century is also a strain on the nerves 
—and worse. What, then, is the line of 
progress proper to the home? Among 
the changes that are already forced upon 
us, and those crying for adoption, 
which lead forward to greater peace and 
comfort? In what way must our homes 
differ from those of the past io order to 
be harmonious with the time we live in? 

We must, while recogniziag the home 
as infinitely dear and absoiutely necessary 
to the family, also recognize it as a vital 
part of society; and society is in rapid 
evolution. Basing ourselves firmly on the 
essential facts of home life, of family life; 
holding fast to every principle of esse .tial 
good in that life; we should be willing to 
open a free field of study and discussion 
to the investigators in this department, 
and in especial to encourage such lines of 
observation and suggestion as lead on- 
ward in accordance with the orderly laws 
of social progress. 

There are the lines of mechanical im- 
provement, of sanitary improvement, of 
artistic improvement, and of ethical im- 
provement, all spread wide before us; and 
we sball find that there is no home so 
crowded, in our densest city, but that has 
still one large, unoccupied room — the 
room for improvement. 

The home circle of to-day consists too 
often of a man overworked in the effort to 
maintain his family in the style they de- 
mand; of a woman overworked in the 





effort to take care of the family in the 
manner they demand; of children con- 
strained and coerced to the supposed ne- 
cessities of the home, or else rudely inter- 
fering with it; and of servants—no word 
need be said as to the discord here. 

The home circle should show us these 
things: A man finding complete rest and 
comfort in a home well within his means; 
a woman—mirabile dictu!—finding in her 
home complete rest and comfort, too; and 
children understood and provided for, 
happy, healthy, and harmonious, so as to 
become, in this wonderful new century, 
actually desirable tenants! 

To ends like these, to the maintenance 
of all that is truly good in the past, and 
to the advocacy of all that is safely good 
in the future, we should fearlessly study 
all sides of the domestic questions of to- 
day, in hopes of soon attaining the better 
homes of to morrow. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 
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GIRLS’WILD OATS. - 





A new problem has arisen in many fam- 
ilies of late—how to deal with the earnest, 
sanguine girl who longs for a career. 

This career is usually of an artistic na- 
ture, literature, music, or the drama; few 
young women are consumed with ambi- 
tion to go into business; still fewer wish 
to labor with their hands. 

In some cases, however, the working 
impulse is so strong that they are willing 
to do almost any work, so that they may 
get out—be free—and use their power. 
Loving parents usually refuse this demand 
intoto. They have many reasons, some 
worth considering and some not; but be- 
hind all prejudice and tradition lies the 
conviction that marriage and motherhood 
are the best ‘‘career’’ for any woman, and 
that the girl will probably miss these if 
allowed to go to work independently in 
early life. 

On this very ground they should recon- 
sider their judgment, It is true that mar- 
riage and motherhood should belong to 
every woman unless she is debarred by 
some radical unfitness; but a girl with 
this strong working impulse is far likelier 
to come to her woman’s heritage in due 
season if she is allowed to ‘sow her wild 
oats’’ first. It will often prove but a 
light crop, quickly sown and harvested 
withont too much difficulty, 

Few young girls are geniuses—if they 
are, woe tothe hand that checks them! 
Few of them would care to carry on the 
much desired business or handicraft all 
the long years of a lifetime. This healthy 
desire to work in large modern lines is 
new to women yet, and rather transient. 
Let it work out freely and be satisfied, 
the younger the better. 

A healthy, well-educated girl will be 
none the worse for a year or two among 
strangers, alone, dependent on herself. 

If hers be really a special calling; if she 
develops unusual power in her posi- 
tion, this proves how unwise it would 
have been to check the impulse. . But in 
most cases the year or two would be quite 
enough, and the girl be more than willing 
to return to the old home shelter or ac- 
cept a new one, 

The fulfillment of her strong desire for 
free human work will leave her satisfied 
as she could never have been without the 
trial. Satisfied that such a life is not for 
her and that she is better off in the old 
lines; or satisfied that it is her life and 
worth the keeping. Then, going on in 
her proper work, ber marriage will take 
place duly with some one who loves her, 
profession and all; and there will be no 
morbid ‘‘might have beens” to haunt her 
if some little domestic jars occur. She 
will know work and marriage both, and 
value them highly. 

The sifting processes of freedom and 
experience are necessary to us all, Girls 
should have their ‘‘wanderjehr” and profit 
by it. If they come back, meeker and 
more content, no harm is done. 

If they prove nobly useful to the world, 
and carry on a broader life, marriage and 
all, great good is done. 

Let the girls go—they have a right to 
try. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 
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“WOMAN’S WORK” IN BERMUDA. 

A beautiful cluster of green islands set 
in the clearest of blue seas; charming 
white houses of concrete and coral rock; 
and I, wandering about, chance upon a 
‘Woman's Work”’’ Exchange. 

Intelligence and good will shine from 
the eyes of the middle-aged woman who 
is in charge, so I rest awhile, examine the 
stock, ask questions. 

I ask about working women here. Are 
there any—except house-servants? No, 
the good lady tells me. There is no class 
of working women; there is, one might 
say, no poverty in Bermuda; no problem 
of poor classes that is. Indeed, she adds 
sadly, and lowering her voice, those who 
feel it most are the ladies. She shows me 
the pretty things; beautiful work’ much 





of it; some excellent water colors in par- 
ticular; and I sigh as I regard jit. 

Below, along the water front, ina poorer 
shop I had seen in the window ‘Boer 
Toys’’—things made by the Boer prison- 
ers, many of whom are still here. I 
thought of those big brave men, and then 
looked at the absurd little gimcracks 
whieh seemed to be all they could make 
under their restricted conditions. Free 
men, skilled, educated, trained to a trade, 
do not have to whittle wooden napkin- 
rings. 

There is a pathetic comparison between 
the products of the exiled prisoners and 
the impoverished ladies. The ladies are 
not exiles, perhaps, or if they are just 
that—being unable to get home—it does 
not affect their work; for the exhibit of 
the most indigenous of -woman’s ex- 
changes is of the same superfluous pretti- 
ness, futile little side shows compared to 
the real work of the world. 

In a sense they are all exiles, being shut 
out from that world, the real living prac- 
tical business world; and similarly they 
are all prisoners. The hopeless life im- 
prisonment of ladies behind the barriers 
of prejudice and mountain walls of an- 
cient falsehood, is as absolute as that of 
any victim languishing in the fortress of 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. 

They are taught from infancy that a 
lady, however valuable as an ornament 
or gage d’amour, should on no ac- 
count be of use. As the world lives by 
the exchange of services, real services of a 
highly specialized sort, it has no openings 
for the amiably ornamental. So when the 
lady—tem porarily ‘‘embarrassed”’ or final- 
ly *treduced’’—puts out her little hands 
to help herself, she has nothing to offer 
but these dainty extras, and no one wants 
them except her fellow-ladies. They do 
not want them much—but they want to 
help a lady in distress. A delicate rari- 
fied charity. A highly refined and round- 
about way of concealing the deeds of the 
kindly left hand from the knowledge of 
the futile right. 

Something of the difference in economic 
development between men and women 
may be learned by comparing these wo- 
man’s exchanges, wherever they may be, 
with their pathos, their patience, their all 
unfounded pride, with man’s exchange— 
the market of the world. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 


179 W. 76th St., New York. 








MRS. HAWLEY ON COLORADO WOMEN. 

Mrs. Antoinette A. Hawley, president 
of the Colorado W. C. T. U., writes in 
the Union Signal of Dec. 31: 


When I read Miss McCracken’s suffrage 
article in a recent number of the Outlook, 
I had a vision of Dr. Lyman Abbott in 
the background with the immortal for- 
mula of Dickens’s famous old soldier on 
his lips, ‘Old girl, give ’em my opinions;”’ 
and she did. 

I apologize for seeming to intimate that 
Miss McCracken is an ‘“‘old girl.’? Notso; 
she is a small, sweet, gentle bit of human- 
ity, whom the ladies here find it impossi- 
ble to associate with the absurd state- 
ments given to the world over her signa- 
ture. A prominent lawyer of Denver, 
who had unequalled opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with our critic, and who is not 
even a brother-in-law of the W. C. T. U., 
said to me: “She must have made that 
article up out of whole cloth because she 
didn’t want to lose her job.”’ 

People who depend on their imagina- 
tions for their facts ought not to be taken 
seriously, but unfortunately, fiction that 
poses as truth finds ready credence when 
it deals, as in this case, with matters of 
sentiment. 

However, at the risk of appearing cruel, 
I am impelled to shatter the telling baby 
story on page 742 of the Outlook, because 
the two ladies who were with Miss Mc- 
Cracken every moment during the visit to 
the Orphans’ Home (a delightful institu- 
tion, supported wholly by Denver’s noble 
women) both agree in saying that the 
whole thing isa fabrication. Concerning 
the absurd incident of the ‘ticket agent,’’ 
the most enthusiastic advocate of the bal- 
lot would never be so silly as to imagine 
that by its use she could revenge herself 
for the rudeness of an employee at the 
Union Depot. 

This young lady was here only three 
weeks, visiting only three points in that 
time, but making her longest stay in Den- 
ver, because she found it ‘‘such a fasci- 
nating city,’ where ‘‘you women do so 
much,’’ as she said. 

The hospitable doors of our loveliest 
homes opened wide to her. She went to 
the Woman’s Club, and met there the 
women who last year planned the dis- 
bursement of nearly $29,000 in its various 
philanthropies, and after a day spent in 
informal interviews of this sort, she gave 
herself away by saying to her charming 
hostess: “But where shall I meet the 
suffragists?”’ 

“Why, you have been meeting them all 





day,’’ was the reply. Evidently at that 
time her eyes had not been opened to see 
that our “ideals were lowered,”’ our “‘per- 
ceptions of right and wrong dulled,” and 
that we had ‘“‘hurt ourselves cruelly with 
the ballot,”’ ‘weakened our personal dig- 
nity,” “blunted our sense of taste,” etc. 

“But is there no place where they 
meet?”’ she inquired. ‘There is in Bos- 
ton, and they are so peculiar.” 

“Am I peculiar?” said the beautiful 
and gracious woman who was entertain- 
ing her, ‘Certainly not,’’ was the reply. 
‘*Well, surely,’’ said the lady, ‘tit must be 
evident to you that I am just as peculiar, 
and no more so, than these other ladies 
you have met.”’ 

The fact is, as Mrs. Helen Campbell has 
said: ‘‘The best women of Colorado are 
everywhere the most interested and 
active.” She gave as an example one 
“charming, sweet-voiced woman whom 
everybody liked,devoting herself to house. 
to-house visitation among foreign women, 
holding classes for them and explaining 
the meaning of the vote.”’ 

Ex-Governor Adams said recently: ‘‘Our 
experiment has brought good to man and 
no harm to woman. The sweetness of 
woman has not been lost, her character 
has not been tainted, her nature not 
changed, There are only six women in 
the penitentiary and 600 men.”’ 

President Slocum of Colorado College 
asserts that the charges that the ballot has 
injured woman’s character are not only 
untrue, but too absurd for serious discus 
sion. He adds: ‘Woman suffrage has 
brought a great infusion of conscience 
into public affairs.”’ 

I myself have been a voting woman for 
ten years, and I have travelled over Coln- 
rado from end to end of its vast domain, 
whereon New England and New York 
might lie down comfortably together. 
Because of my work, I have been a guest 
in its homes, in mining camp and me- 
tropolis, in farmhouse and palace; and I 
affirm that the ballot has strengthened 
immeasurably our “personal dignity,’’ 
that it has sharpened our ‘perceptions of 
right and wrong’ and given us higher 
‘ideals’? and loftier standards of civic 
duty, making us better wives and mothers, 
and more intelligent and helpful home- 
makers. One woman said: ‘‘Now I put 
the children to bed, and go with my hus- 
band to a political meeting, and he comes 
home with me, and I know he is all 
right.”’ It is God’s plan: 

“Two heads in counsel, two beside the 
hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world.”’ 


And men and women are slowly falling 
into line. Another absurd phase of Miss 
McCracken’s creed is the assumption 
that Colorado women are a _ distinct 
genus, 

Most of us are Eastern and Southern 
women, and while our matchless climate 
can be credited with a host of good things, 
it does not profess to change a gossip into 
a saint, a slattern into a good house- 
keeper, or an dmbitious, designing woman 
into the McCracken type, for instance. It 
is well also to disabuse ourselves of any 
notion that the mere possession of an 
Australian ballot has any sanctifying pow- 
er in itself. We bring to the exercise of 
civic functions the sum of our traditions, 
experiences, ideals; and the woman who 
in New York would pull wires to secure 
the presidency of a club, of a church soci- 
ety, or even a W. C. T. U., would use the 
same methods to secure political ends in 
Colorado, The insinuation that women 
in any large numbers are office-seekers is 
utterly false. In the ten years that I have 
held a ballot, I have never been asked by 
any woman for my vote, and [ utterly deny 
that ‘‘the ballot is the subject of unceas- 
ing discussion among women in this 
State.’’ For four years I have had the 
honor to preside over a body in annual 
conventions numbering from one to two 
hundred women, women of all shades of 
religious and political affiliations, women 
as true and noble and brave as live any 
where, and during that time it is a joy to 
remember that [ have never heard one 
factious word, For yearsa member of the 
great Woman’s Club of Denver, I am 
equally certain that I have never known 
of a “heated” or “trasping”’ political dis- 
cussion among its women, and I never 
expect to. 

The scandalous imputation that poor 
people are ‘‘worked”’ through our chari- 
ties for votes would not be credited fora 
moment here, where the beautiful philan- 
thropies of our sweet-spirited women 
merit and receive the most touching evi- 
dences of loving appreciation. 

I have purposely avoided allusion to 
what has been accomplished by the bal- 
lot in the hands of women in Colorado, 
because what little point there is in the 
article under discussion refers wholly to 
what may be called the reflex influence 
of the ballot upon woman herself; but 
I am sure that all over the State of 
which Denver is but a small part, the 
women have helped the cause of good 
government, and have worked for what 





they believed to be the best interests of 
the community. 





WOMEN AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 

Public attention in Germany is just now 
strongly drawn to the question of the 
State regulation of vice. The Frankfort 
Congress for combating the maladies re- 
sulting from vice has created an ever- 
widening agitation, particularly among 
women. There is scarcely a meeting of 
women in which the question is not 
brought forward in some form. 

Almost simultaneously three important. 
gatherings of women have been discussing 
it: the German Women's Evangelical Al- 
liance (Deutsch-evangelischer Frauenbund), 
which met at Bonn, the General Associa- 
tion of German Women (Allgemein deuts- 
cher Frauenverein), which held its twenty- 
second general meeting at Cologne, and 
finally the Federation of Progressive 
Women’s Associations (Verband fort- 
schrittlicher Frauenvereine), the second 
general meeting of which took place at 
Hamburg-Altona, all during the same 
week, In addition, the General Confer- 
ence of German Societies for the Promo- 
tion of Morality, which met at Nurem- 
burg at about the same time, also passed 
@ series of resolutions on the subject. 

In the meeting of the German Women’s 
Evangelical Alliance, the culminating 
point was the discussion raised by the fol- 
lowing resolution proposed by the locat 
society of Halle: ‘That the officers of the 
Alliance shall present in the proper quar- 
ters a petition for the abolition of regula- 
tion.”” Warm indignation animated the 
speakers, who, ‘‘as women and as Chris- 
tians,’’ protested against regulation. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously. 
“This,’’ adds the Frauenbewegung, “isa 
resolution uf immense import.”’ Pastor 
Miitzold, while paying a high tribute to 
the women who were pioneers in this 
movement, reminded the members of the 
German Women’s Evangelical Alliance 
what courage they would need in thus 
entering the lists for morality. Mlle. 
Else Liiders, of Berlin, writes: ‘‘We know 
well, by our own experience, that the 
women of the Evangelical Alliance have a 
hard conflict before them in attacking this 
institution, a conflict in their own homes 
as well as conflicts with the authorities 
and legislative bodies, But it is most en- 
couraging that the German Women’s 
Evangelical Alliance takes the initiative 
in this conflict with so much energy and 
clearness of aim,’’ 

The Berliner Tagblatt reports that “be- 
fore the opening of the General Assembly 
of the General Association of German 
Women at Cologne, a private gathering 
took place with a view to securing agree- 
ment among the members of the various 
groups belonging to the Association with 
regard to the question of morals. It cun- 
sidered first a proposition from the local 
society at Tilsit, and from another society 
of women in that town, concerning a gen- 
eral propaganda of all the Women’s Asso- 
ciations against the 6th section of par. 
361 of the German Penal Code*; then 
with propositions relative to a reform of 
the regulation system presented by Mme. 
Flemming, representative of the Morality 
Committee of the local society at Ham- 
burg. After a long and animated discus- 
sion the assembly adopted with only two 
dissentients the proposition of the Tilsit 
associations.’’ In the general meeting 
Mlle. Freudenberg spoke on the question, 
after which M. Hamm, president of the 
Tribunal Supérieure, congratulated the 
speaker on her moderation, comparing 
her speech with*the debates at the Ger- 
man Women’s Evangelical Alliance at 
Bonn. The President of that Alliance, 
who was present, stated with great energy 
that the resolution passed at Bonn to pe- 
tition for the abolition of regulation had 
been well weighed, and implied no want 
of moderation—moderation not being a 
synonym for cowardice. This courageous 
attitude on the part of Mile. Paula Miiller 
doubtless contributed to induce the wom- 
en assembled at Cologne to pass a resolu- 
tion in which they declared themselves 
solidaire on this question, 

In order to deal with questions of pub- 
lic morality, the Federation of Progres- 
sive Women’s Associations, which met at 
Hambirg, had to repair to the neighbor- 
ing town of Altona, on Prussian territory, 
because, under pretext of article 2 of the 
law respecting associations, the police of 
that free city forbid women to discuss 
such questions. The fact is, the police 
do not want any unveiling of the outrages 
which result from the regulation system. 
in a high-toned and brilliant speech, Mlle. 
Lida Gustava Heymann set forth the in- 
iquity of the 6th section of article 361 of 
the Penal Code, and showed that, contrary 
to the provisions of article 180, section 2 
of the same Code, houses of ill-fame kept 
by people who could not be described oth- 
erwise than as procurers, exist in many 
German cities, notably in Hamburg, her 
native place, She described the bad moral 





* Providing for the State regulation of vice. 
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consequences of regulation, and especially 
of segregation, as well as the injustice of 
the system as regards women, She con- 
cluded with a warm appeal to all women 
to embrace the cause :f their down-trod- 
den sisters, and work to have women’s in- 
fluence brought to bear in the State and 
in legislation. 

Dr. Blaschko, of Berlin, laid down a 
series of propositions condemning regula- 
tion, and advocating moral instruction of 
the young, free hospital treatment, and 
an improvement of economic conditions. 

Women, said Dr. Blaschko, condemn 
the regulation system because they see in 
it a sort of official recognition of prosti- 
tution. He condemned it not from that 
point of view, but because his observa- 
tions and studies had convinced him of 
its hygienic uselessness. He appealed to 
the women to support the German society 
for combating this class of maladies, and 
added that it is from social progress, from 
the economic and moral uplifting of the 
whole population, from the facilities af- 
forded for marriage, from the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of women, from 
healthy dwellings, and from the move- 
ment against alcoholism, that the greatest 
improvement is to be expected. 

Mme. Scheven, of Dresden, who spoke 
on the work of the men’s associations for 
the promotion of morality in Germany, 
summed up her speech in the following 
propositions: 

1. The initial impulse which gave rise 
to the foundation of the German Associa- 
tions for the Promotion of Morality is 
part of the English Abolitionist move- 
ment. These associations, which ema- 
nated from the circles of the Mission In- 
térieure, still preserve its specitic evangel- 
ical and religious character. They are 
founded on the principle that true, gen- 
eral, and Jasting morality is only possible 
on the Christian basis. 

2. German Abolitionists may consider 
these associations for moral reform as 
being their allies on a capital point, 1. e., 
with regard to the conflict against State- 
regulated prostitution, to which they 
strenuously devote themselves. 

3. Besides this, they accomplish excel- 
lent work by combating immorality in the 
various domains of public life, and by co- 
operating, by word and pen, in enlighten- 
ing and fortifying the public conscience. 

4. Apart from their pronounced relig- 
ious character, they are distinguished 
from the Abolitionist Federation by two 
important points: (a) By not appreciating 
at their full value the social and economic 
causes of prostitution, which results in 
their assuming toward the woman’s move- 
ment an attitude characterized by lack of 
intelligence and cold reserve; (b) by not 
combating logically the principle of a 
double standard of morality, because they 
pronounce in favor of the penal punish- 
ment of prostitution, a measure which can 
only strike at the women, and which, for 
the same reason, is in absolute contradic- 
tion to the exigencies of a moral apprecia- 
tion, and of an equal legal condition for 
both sexes. 

Mme. Scheven referred to the fact that 
the German Associations for the Promo- 
tion of Morality are getting farther and 
farther from the Federation. The latter, 
nevertheless, gladly recognizes the great 
amount of work they have accomplished, 
especially by their important inquiry as 
to immorality in country districts, and by 
the part they have taken inthe struggle 
against the White Slave Traffic. Mme. 
Scheven reproached them, in a lively 
strain, with their contempt for the wo- 
man’s movement, and their opinion that 
women ought to remain in a subordinate 
position, while their ideas tend to shut 
women out from every new path whereby 
they might better their social condition 
and escape from that economic depend 
ence which too often drives them to pros- 
titution. Nevertheless, added Mme. Sche- 
ven, the German Associations for Morality 
well know that in the struggle against 
prostituton they cannot dispense with the 
help of women. 

Among other speakers, Dr. Anita Augs- 
purg absolutely condemned the regulation 
system, and Mile. Camille Vidart, of Ge- 
neva, who represented the Administrative 
Commission of the International Aboli- 
tionist Federation, urged the importance 
of special education for young people. 

Speaking generally, the German press 
reported the discussions in a fair and 
rather friend)y manner. 

M. Weber took to heart some thrusts of 
Mme. Scheven, and published a statement 
in which he complains of Mme. Scheven’s 
remark that the Associations founded by 
him ranged themselves, on every _occa- 
sion, against the radical woman’s move- 
ment, because they recognize the depend- 
ence of woman as being according to the 
divine order, ‘‘It is true,’’ said he, ‘‘that 
the Bible words which represent woman 
as the helpmeet of man, ever maintain 
their value for us, But we neither deny 
not condemn the autonomy of woman, 
nor the justice of a woman’s movement, 
as is proved by the fundamental princi- 
ples of the central committee of the Mis- 
sion Intérieure concerning the woman 
question, principles to which we have ex- 
plicitly given our adhesion.’”? He pro- 
tests against the reproach that the Associ- 
ations founded by him du not appreciate 
at their true value the economic and so. 


cial causes of prostitution, and recalls the 
fact that he was the first to draw the at- 
tention of the Empire and of the Prussian 
government to the fatal consequences of 
the miserable housing conditions. **Only,”’ 
said he, “‘we are not materialists, and do 
not over-rate the influence of these 
causes.’’ He also calls attention to the 
fact that his Associations advocate the 
punishment of men as well as women. 

The General Conference of German As- 
sociations for the Promotion of Morality, 
founded by M. Weber, which met at Nu- 
remburg, passed the following resolutions 
among others: 


1, The Assembly of, Delegates author- 
izes the Committee to urge upon the Fed- 
eral Council and the Reichstag the de- 
mauds which the General Conference long 
since formulated concerning Article 361, 
Section 6, of the Imperial Penal Code, and 
all other provisions of that Code concern- 
ing the attitude of the State with regard 
to public immorality. 

4. The Assembly of Delegates thanks 
the Germau Women’s Evangelical Alliance 
for having so warmly taken up the ques- 
tion of combating the existing system of 
the Police des Meurs, and the substitu- 
tion of a better system, and hopes that 
the Women’s Alliance will always, on this 
question, act in agreement with the Gen- 
eral Conference of German Associations 
for the Promotion of Morality. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


WHat SHALL WE EAT? The Food Ques- 
tion from the Standpoint of Health, 
Strength, and Economy. Containing 
numerous tables, showing the constitu- 
ent elements of over three hundred 
food products and their relations, cost, 
and nutritive values, time of diges- 
tion, etc., indicating best foods for all 
classes and conditions. By Alfred An- 
drews. New York: The Health Culture 
Co. Price, 75 cents. 


This little book contains in small com- 
pass a vast amount of curious informa- 
tion, with valuable suggestions for the 
preservation of health and the promotion 
of activity. The organs and processes of 
digestion are described, The comparative 
value of various kinds of food is stated. 
The relative amount of time required to 
com plete the digestion of different articles 
of diet is given, and may be of consider- 
able practical value. Few know, for in- 
stance, that honey, rice,sugar, watermelons, 
etc., take only one hour; apples and other 
fruits an hour and a half; chicken, cauli- 
flower, grapes, milk, etc., two and one- 
half hours, while animal fat, bacon, corned 
beef, veal, etc., take four to six hours, 
But no hard and fast rules apply to all. 
The nature, number, and amount of meals 
must be regulated by personal experience. 
The book is worthy of attentive perusal, 

H. B. B. 


A REAL, LIVE STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE, 





“O dear me,”’ said little Annabel Harvey, 
as she looked out of the window at the 
puddles that the rain was making on the 
sidewalk, ‘‘it’s gone and rained, and now 
Bertha and Ella can’t come over!” 

“Yes,’’ said Aunty Bell, who sat sewing 
near her, ‘To-day you will have to play 
indoors. What would you like to do? 
Wouldn’t you like to have me read you a 
story?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Annabel, ‘‘I’m just tired of 
book stories about little boys and girls I 
don’t know. I wish I could havea real, 
live story with Bertha and Ella and me 
in it, doing things right in the story.” 

“Very well,’ said Aunty Bell. ‘You 
shall have a live story, and you shall be 
in it. If you will amuse yourself with this 
picture-book for a little while I will get 
.@ live story for you.”’ 

Annabel did not know what her Aunty 
Bell meant, but she sat down by the win- 
dow with her book. 

After a while Aunty Bell came back. 

“The story is going to begin now,” she 
told Annabel, ‘‘and when I tell what 
things you do and say you must do and 
say them, but must not do or say anything 


else. Then you will be in a real, live 
story.”’ 

Then Aunty Bell began the real, live 
story: 


‘Little Annabel Harvey sat in a chair 
by the window of her Aunty Bell’s room, 
looking at a picture-book. She rocked 
back and forth as she turned over the 
leaves of the book. As she was looking at 
a picture of a mother bear and her two 
baby bears, she heard a rap at the door.” 

Sure enough, just then there came a 
rap at the door. 

** Annabel ran to open it, and who should 
be there but her two friends, Bertha and 
Ella Bond, who had put on their water- 
proofs and rubbers and come over in the 
rain. She took a hand of each and pulled 
them into the room, saying: 

***Oh, I’m so glad you have come! Did 
you bring your dolls?’ 

** ‘No,’ said Bertha, ‘we did not bring 
our dolls, but I have brought a box and 
Ella has brought a loug yellow stick.. I 
do not know what is in the box, and Ella 
does not know what her stick is for.’ ”’ 








“Oh, it’s a live story, a live story!”’ cried 
Annabel, jumping up and down. 

“In stories,’’ said Aunty Bell, “little 
girls do not say or do anything except 
what is in the story, so you must remem- 
ber that or you will spoil the story.” 

Annabel did not want to spoil the story, 
so she promised to remember. 

** ‘Open the box, please do!’ said Anna. 
bel in the story. ° 

‘*‘Bertha opened the box, and in it was 
a fuzzy black aud white dog that looked 
real enough to be alive. 

***Oh, isn’t he dear!’ said Annabel, ‘Let 
us take it out!’ 

***T think,’ said Ella, ‘that my stick 
must belong to the dog. I will hitch the 
stick to the dog and. put it on the floor 
and see what happens.’ 

“She did so and pushed the stick along, 
and the little dog stood on bis hind legs 
and walked along on the floor. 

“They all laughed to see the funny 
dog. They made him walk on a chair, on 
the sofa, on Aunty Bell’s desk, on the 
piano keys, and on the window-seat. They 
thought it the funniest plaything they had 
ever seen, 

‘*By and by Ella said: 

‘**When I came through the hall I saw 
something round done up in a paper.’ 

‘* ‘Let us see what it is,’ said Annabel. 

**They all ran out in the hall and soon 
came back with the bundle. When they 
had cut the string and unrolled it they 
found a big ball made of thin rubber and 
filled with air. It was so light that it 
could be played with in the house without 
any fear of breaking things. The little 
dog was put away in his box, and the 
three girls played with the ball until they 
were tired and sat down in the window- 
seat to rest. As they sat there Aunty 
Bell brought them a square box. They 
opened it and found in it seven pieces of 
flat wood, all of different shapes and 
sizes. Aunty Bell told them if the pieces 
were put together in the right way they 
would form a square, so the little girls 
tried to place them so as to make a square. 
They worked a long time, and were just 
going to give it up when Bertha sang out: 

‘* ‘Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again!’ Then they all laughed and began 
over, and all at once they found the way 
to make the square. 

“They were putting the pieces back in 
the box when there came a rap at the 
door. Annabel ran and opened it, and 
there was Mary, the cook, with a tray full 
of dishes and things to eat, and behind her 
was Brother Ben with alittle table. Aunty 
Bell put a cloth on the table, the cook put 
the dishes in place, and Brother Ben 
brought the chairs. 

‘*There were three places, one for each 
little girl, but they were polite little girls, 
and they asked Auaty Bell and Brother 
Ben and Mary, the cook, to take tea with 
them, but they all asked to be excused. 
Such a nice supper as the cook had brought 
for them! Under one napkin were little 
stuffed baked potatoes, under another 
were some round muffins, There was a 
little glass of red jelly, and a plate of 
three - cornered bread and butter sand. 
wiches. In the middle of the table was a 
plate with three cakes shaped like hearts. 

“The children found it very hard to re- 
member that they were as much a part of 
the story as periods, exclamation-points 
and paragraphs could be. They kept from 
talking, but they did dance about the 
room and clap their hands. 

“Aunty Bell waited on them, and when 
she passed the cakes she said: 

‘**There is a white candy iv one cake, 
and a pink candy in another, and a brown 
candy in another. The one whose cake 
has the white candy may have the little 
dog, and the one who has the pink candy 
may have the ball, and the one who has 
the brown candy may have the puzzle 
square,’ 

“They were not long in breaking their 
cakes and finding the candy. Bertha 
found the pink candy, and she had the 
ball, and Ella found the brown candy, and 
so she took the puzzle square, and Anna- 
bel found the white candy, and she had 
the dog. By the time they had finished 
eating the cake the clock struck five, and 
it was time for Bertha aud Ella to go 
home.”’ 

“Oh,” said Annabel, as she hugged both 
her friends, ‘don’t you wish it would 
rain every day, so we would be in a real, 
live, Aunty Bell story!’’—Youth's Com- 
panion. 


=—_--- 


HU MOROUS. 


Why is Colombia like an orphan? Be- 
cause it has no Pa nor Ma. 


Why are men like tug boats? 
some toe in and some toe out. 





Because 


‘Ia a cord of wood much, pop?” ‘‘Well, 
my son, it all depends on whether you are 
burning it or chopping it.”’ 


‘‘Were your remarks extemporaneous?”’ 
said the constituent. ‘*They was worse,”’ 
answered the local statesman, ‘*They was 
almost profane.”— Washington Star. 


*“*No,”’ said Jones, “I bave no ear for | 





music, I can distinguish only two tunes— 
‘God save the weasel’ and ‘Pop goes the 
queen,’ ”’ 


The doctor said that the system of the 
little girl was upset. The little girl said: 
“T thought I was upset, mamma, because 
my foot’s asleep; you must be upset when 
you go to sleep at the wrong end.”’ 


“John,’’ asked the lawyer’s wife, who 
had recently taken up the health-culture 
fad, “‘is it best to lie on the right side or 
the left side?’’ ‘‘My dear,” replied the 
legal luminary, “if one is on the right 
side, it isn’t usually necessary to lie at 
all.’ 


Count Cassini’s coachman was indig- 
nant at being stopped on a street under 
repair. ‘Let me by,” he said. “I drive 
the Russian ambassador.”’ “I can’t do 
it,” replied the man who was keeping 
carriages off. The coachman then an- 
nounced imperiously, ‘*I drive Count Cas- 
sini, Master of the Imperial Court of Rus- 
sia, and Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Russian Empire.” 
*“G'wan down the other street,”’ replied 
the guard, unmoved. ‘I wouldn’t let you 
through if you were driving a free-born 
American citizen.”’ 











LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs, Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 





1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Iluman Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen. 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science, 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘*William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘*Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household, 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


Brotherhood as 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boscon and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and Ei 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, ano continues 
eight months, 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretar y, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., 2 Dz, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 
Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PreRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York, 


Se 





—— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 





Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
oa and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those’who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 





Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargiot T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 
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MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR BATES. 


Governor John IL. Bates of Massachu- 
setts, in his annual address to the Legisla- 
ture, recommends the extension of muni- 
cipal suffrage to women, as follows: 


Notwithstanding the continuous and 
various efforts of public-spirited men to 
solve the problems of government which 
are constantly being presented, there is 
much that is unsatisfactory, and new evils 
from time to time become only too appar- 
ent in our system. Perfection is not to be 
expected, but we should not relax any 
efforts to that end. It has seemed tosome 
that prejudice, or at least a too rigid con- 
servatism, inberited from prior and ad- 
mittedly less advanced generations, causes 
us to persist in a one-sided form of gov- 
ernment, administered only to the extent 
of man’s wisdom, and deliberately refus- 
ing to avail ourselves of the benefits to be 
derived from the fine intuition, the sensi- 
tive conscience, and the different, but 
brilliant, intellect of woman. Many of 
my predecessors, including in recent years 
Governors Claflin, Washburn, Long, But- 
ler, Ames and Greenhalge, have directed 
the attention of the General Court to this 
subject and earnestly advocated the grant- 
ing of the suffrage to women. 

They receive the benefits of our educa- 
tional system, They outnumber the 
young men in all our schools, colleges 
and universities. Equally with men do 
they pay their taxes, and they are held 
equally accountable for infractions of the 
law. They are equally interested in the 
economic and efficient management of 
civic affairs. They should have the same 
right as men, if they so desire, to vote for 
those who are to represent them in that 
management—and that, too, irrespective 
of the question whether other women 
similarly situated desire to exercise that 
right. 

I respect that conservative feeling enter- 
taiued by many, who, while not convinced 
either as to the benefit or barm that would 
result from a complete extension of the 
suffrage to women, fear the consequences 
involved therein, and therefore object to 
the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment, with its practically permanent set- 
tlement of the question. But that there 
are subjects on which the women should 
have the right to vote bas been recognized 
for years in the granting to them of that 
right in the elections of school boards, 
and it cannot be said that in its exercise 
they have not shown equal wisdom with 
the men. 

I therefore recommend that you grant 
to women the right to vote for municipal 
officers. If, after trial, the results are not 
satisfactory, the Legislature can repeal 
the law; and in this connection I call your 
attention further to the fact that the 
municipal governments of Great Britain, 
where women, although not eligible to 
office, have the right to vote under certain 
conditions, do not suffer by comparison 
with the municipal governments of Am- 
erica, 

In this action Governor Bates has 
joined a Jong list of illustrious predeces- 
sors. Similar references have been made 
by Governors Claflin, Washburn, Talbot, 
Rice, Butler, Long, Ames, and Green- 
halge. President Roosevelt also recom- 
mended it in his message when he was 
Governor of New York. 

The decadence and corrupcion of muni- 
cipal politics make the present reference 
especially timely and important. Until 
the moral sense and public spirit of wom- 
en are aroused and enlisted for good gov- 
ernment, permanent municipal reform 
will be indefinitely postponed. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain. Gen- 
uine reform must begin with a reform in 
the voting constituency. H. B. B. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED. 


The opening of a new year is a good 
time to plan for future work. What 
should the friends of woman suffrage 
make their special aim and object during 
the coming year? 

That should be determined by the local 
social conditions of the State. In new 
communities, where the population is 
sparse and mainly agricultural, and the 
cities few and small, full suffrage by con- 
stitutional amendment should be sought. 
In the States west of the Missouri River 
and in the Territories not yet admitted to 
Statehood, nothing less than this should 
be demanded, In such communities half- 
way measures would be a waste of effort. 
Moreover in four of these States full wo- 
man suffrage already exists—an object 
lesson of inestimable value. 

But in older and more complex commu- 
nities, where agricultural power is wan- 
ing and the growth of population almost 
wholly in manufacturing towns and cities, 
any sweeping innovation is extremely dif- 
ficult to attain. It can only be had when 
demanded by some special emergency for 
the accomplishment of some _ specific 
change. In the East and Middle-West 
such an emergency already exists; such a 
change is imperatively needed, Here mu- 





nicipal government has become incredibly 
corrupt. It no longer represents the 
average common sense and intelligence of 
the community. The party nominations 
are now made by gangs of young men 
who have been educated on the street 
corners and graduated in the saloons. The 
life of these gangs is exciting and melo- 
dramatic. Their amusements are the 
cheap theatres and dance halls. They 
are without property or profession. Their 
aspirations are for city employ, for jobs 
and contracts and salaries and ‘graft.’ 
To maintain the party machine is with 
them a matter of bread and butter and a 
point of honor. Personal gain and pro- 
motion are their sole motives. It is not 
even “my country, right or wrong.’’ It is 
‘‘our party” without any ethical consider- 
ation whatever. 

In a most interesting and instructive 
book entitled ‘“‘The City Wilderness,” 
compiled by residents and associates of 
the South End House of Boston, and 
edited by Robert A. Woods, a chapter 
is devoted to an analysis of the play of 
personal and social forces beneath the 
surface of boss rule ard ward politics. 


The importance of the gang as the factor | 


which the politician manipulates, has 
never been fully appreciated except by the 
men who use it. This force is especially 
intense in the tenement-house districts 
where the population is most dense. A\l- 
most every boy in such localities is a 
member of a gang. When they get to be 
seventeen or eighteen, they club together 
and hire a room, pay small dues, have 
candidates for the principal local offices, 
give balls, socials and smoke talks, keep 
beer on tap, amuse themselves with comic 
songs, buck dances, and stories. ‘Fancy 
a room dim with smoke, a half-tipsy story- 
teller reeling off a yarn in one part of the 
room, and presently the noise of a brass 
band or the click-click of the buck dancer, 
and you will get some idea of a ‘amoke 
talk.’”’ 

These are the managers of our city 
elections in embryo; these the social cen- 
tres of our ward politicians who deal in 
contracts for city works and supplies. In 
such training-schools men are developed 
with a natural ability for leadership, who 
later dominate our ward caucuses and 
nominate our municipal candidates. They 
know how to dominate by a judicious 
distribution of city jobs and offices. 

Here are the present roots of political 
power. These are the men who nominate 
a convict for alderman, or a blatherskite 
for street commissioner. It is impossible 
that this state of things can long continue. 
But how can it be remedied? Only by 
arousing to action the more responsible 
and moral elements of the community. 
When the enterprising merchants and 
manufacturers, the respectable mechan- 
ics, the skillei workmen are enlisted, a 
noble civic sense will triumph, But bow 
can this civic sense be quickened? Only 
by bringing into politics the church so- 
cieties, the charitable associations, the 
educational and literary clubs. But these 
are mostly composed of women, 

It is customary to sneer at women in 
politics. Yet whenever an earnest effort 
is made to reform city government, the 
appeal is always made first of all to the 
women. What would the Public School 
Association be able to accomplish with- 
out its women voters? The Independent 
Women Voters, few in number and con- 
trolled in part by religious intolerance, 
have done signal service for Boston schools 
during the past twenty years. One of 
these days there will be a municipal party 
composed of men aud women, and the 
women’s votes will be potent factors in 
the result. 

In most of our States a majority of the 
legislature, with the approval of the gov- 
ernor, can extend full municipal suffrage 
to women. In such States this is the 
form of suffrage most easily attained, be- 
cause in part it exists already. Let suf- 
fragists concentrate their efforts to attain 
it. H. B. B. 


— >? 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 








The last Fortnightly was arranged by 
the Boston E. S. A. for Good Govern- 
ment, and was held at 6 Marlboro’ Street 
on Jan. 5. Mrs. Harriet Laughlin pre- 
sided. 

Father O'Farrell, who was to have been 
one of the speakers, was unable to be 
present, but Mr. Meyer Bloomfield and 
Mr. Max Mitchell gave interesting ac- 
counts of settlement work in the North 
and West Ends respectively. Mr. Bloom- 
field, who has been for three years at the 
head of the Civic Service House founded 
oy Mrs. Quincy Shaw, said in part: 

‘The best thing we can do is to find the 
natural leaders of the neighborhood, and 
harness their splendid abilities to the 
neighborhood cause. Some of the best 
work is done by the boys themselves. 
Boys from our clubs go every Sunday to 
Rainsford Island and the Parental School, 
take papers to the boys there, play with 
them, and make friends with them. They 





keep track of them after they are re- 
leased, and get them into the boys’ clubs. 

“If we are to have good government, it 
cannot come from one class, it must come 
from all the people. We must all go into 
partnership together. If we care for de- 
mocracy, we must begin by being demo- 
cratic. I wish that all of you who are in- 
terested in public improvement would 
connect yourselves with club or settle- 
ment work, and help break down the 
walls and partitions that now exist be- 
tween different neighborhoods.” 

Mr. Mitchell said that the West End had 
been a neglected section, and until lately 
had had only one settlement working 
among its dense population. He de- 
scribed the formation of the Boys’ In 
dustrial Aid Society, which now has 400 
members, and the good work it is doing. 
He said: “It is wonderful how the boys 
have developed. Section One are the no- 
blest set of fellows I ever came across. I 
would not be afraid to put them against 
any club in the city, in debate or in 
games. We have reached the parents 
through the boys. Now our boys want to 
go across to East Boston and organize 
boys’ clubs there. The boys of their 
own accord have formed a Boston Educa- 
tional Union, have lectures, and work 
like beavers to get out audiences. They 
have a night school, where a man of sixty 
may be seen studying side by side witha 
boy of fourteen. They did a great deal to 
get the women out to vote for school com- 
mittee. As tuberculosis is prevalent at 
the West End because of unsanitary con- 
ditions, they secured a lecture on tuber- 
culosis by an expert, and had a crowded 
audience.”’ 
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MRS. SLOCUM ON COLORADO WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary W. Slocum, wife of President 
Slocum of Colorado College, writes to the 
Outlook : 

It has been suggested that a reply to 
the sweeping statement in the article on 
‘*Woman’s Suffrage in Colorado” by Miss 
McCracken, published in the Outlook of 
Noy. 28, concerning the moral deteriora- 
tion of women in Colorado since the suf- 
frage has been given them, may be made, 
not unseemingly, by one who has never 
been an advocate of the general extension 
of the suffrage, but who has had a some- 
what wide personal acquaintance with the 
women of the State. 

Though always reluctant to enter upon 
a discussion of so compiex and so exhaus 
tive a subject as that of woman’s suffrage, 
an exception may be made when one who 
has been in the State fewer days than I 
have years, passes so final a judgment 
upon the condition of women in the State, 
growing out of their use of the ballot. 

Whether intentionally or not, this arti- 
cle gives two impressions that seem dis- 
tinctly false to me and to a large number 
of sober-minded and enlightened people, 
who have asked me to write something 
giving another point of view of tke situa. 
tion. 

First, it seems to imply that a large 
number of women in Colorado are actual- 
ly engaged in politics or seek public of- 
fice; and, secondly, that the motive actu- 
ating the philanthropic work of women 
here is often one of political purpose or 
ambition. 

As a matter of fact, only a small num- 
ber of women are actively engaged in 
politics in Colorado, and women form a 
very small proportion of tbe aspirants for 
any elective office save that of County 
Superintendent of Schools. It is interest- 
ing to note here that in two other States 
—Idaho and Montana—the percentage of 
women in this office is larger than in Col 
orado, where the percentage is 59. Cali- 
fornia, South Dakota, Kansas, and other 
of the newer States have a very large per- 
centage of women in this position. The 
reason for this is that in the strenuous 
life of a developing State, the men have 
not time for this work; the women are 
often better fitted for it, and naturally 
undertake it because educational work is 
one that appeals especially to them, not 
because of any political reasons. 

The office of greatest importance in this 
State, now filled by a woman, is that of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The record of the first term of 
office of the present incumbent was such 
that she was reélected by her political 
opponents. Her excellence of character 
is known as widely as is her rare ability 
to fill the special office she holds. 

Instead of noting any moral deteriora- 
tion in her, the public sees only a deepen- 
ing sense of moral values and moral re- 
sponsibility. While she is not alone among 
women in their disinterested service to 
the State, her conspicuous work and the 
graze of her womanhood should not be 
overlooked in any study of the types of 
women in political office in Colorado. 

The second accusation is most serious, 
and needs more support, in fact, than the 
statement of a few people that any wom- 
en in Colorado have engaged in philan- 





thropic work ‘‘to get votes.”’ In all times 
and in every part of the world similar at- 
tacks have been made upon the genuine- 
ness of the motives of philanthropic work- 
ers. Human nature is not different in 
Colorado from that in any Eastern State, 
where one would hardly think it worth 
while to give any weight to the opinion of 
even a large number of people who might 
attribute the motive of social ambition to 
the women engaged in philanthropic work 
in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia. 
Certainly one would not consider such 
opinions as at all representative of the 
attitude of public opinion toward these 
workers. 

Women give exactly the same kind of 
unselfish effort in private and public char- 
ity in this State as is given by women 
elsewhere. 

Side by side with women of every creed 
aud of every political party, it has been 
the privilege of many of us to carry on 
philanthropic work in Colorado for a long 


| time, and we search our memories in vain 








for one of those of whom any one could 
justly say that she ‘‘worked for votes’’ or 
for any ‘‘ulterior object’? through the 
service she rendered, That this evil is so 
apparent, that its effects are so wide- 
spread in Colorado as one must infer 
from this article, can hardly be accepted 
on the strength of the cases cited during 
so brief a study of the situation, especial- 
ly since a mass of testimony to the con- 
trary can be quoted from clergymen and 
teachers, whose business, year in and 
year out, is to note moral conditions. - 

It is probable that under certain recent 
deplorable political conditions the votes 
of some women in the lowest moral stra- 
tum in their communities have been 
bought. If this is the case, these stand 
in a class alone, already degenerate when 
asked to sell their vote, or they could not 
have been thus bought. 

It is generally conceded by those fa- 
miliar with our situation that, aside from 
this possible class, too sadly like the men 
of their type the nation over, the women 
of Colorado may be divided into three 
classes in relation to their use of the bal- 
lout: First, those who desired it earnestly 
aod claim it as a right, the exercise of 
which tuey believe will be the solution of 
public wrongs. These vote at every elec- 
tion possible, This class is small. 

Secondly, those who have never given 
any serious thought to the subject, and 
feel no obligation to do so; they find it 
uninterestivg or distasteful, and either de 
not vote at all or do so rarely, and then 
when urged to by friends who are inter- 
ested in some special election. Judging 
from personal observation, I should say 
that the proportion of women in this 
class is about what it would be in an East- 
ern or Middle State under similar condi- 
tions, 

Thirdly, a very large body of thought- 
ful women who did not think the exten- 
sion of the franchise to them to be a wise 
measure, but who, since the right has 
been given them, think it their duty to 
vote, and do so with the same degree of 
seriousness with which they perform their 
other duties. 

These same women, while they did not 
seek the ballot, do not seek to have the 
right to use it taken from them; So far as 
I can learn, they have made no expression 
of a wish to do so; but I do note that, 
while they do not wish political office or 
even to have a voice in the primaries, 
very many of them do value the privilege 
of expressing an opinion by the casting of 
their vote. One frequently hears from 
such women this expression, ‘‘I value the 
right I have to register my opinion at the 
polls.’’ 

Speaking personally for this class of 
women, I should say that, having received 
the franchise from the men of the State, 
they accept this duty to vote as final; 
they do not urge citizens of other States 
to pass suffrage laws, but they are not 
willing to say that the opinion of a large 
majority of men of their own State has 
yet been proved to be unwise. 

It could hardly be said of these that 
they have “struck a blow at their woman- 
hood’’ by the way in which they have 
used the ballot; and it could not be said 
of the second class named, since they can- 
not properly be classed among the actual 
voters. 

In the first class mentioned are the 
women who may be said to be “‘actively 
in politics.” Only a very small propor- 
tion of those who did not wish the suf- 
frage have joined these in definite politi- 
cal work. 

This class, as has been said, forms a 
very small proportion of the women in 
Colorado. The most ardent suffragist 
would admit this. The reasons for this 
are too evident to be cited at length. 
Woman’s inclination and ability lead her, 
as a rule, into other channels of work 
than political life. An important and in- 
teresting study of this class might be 
made, and it should be made only by a 
careful and scientific investigation of all 
the facts in the case, before its present 
moral] status, compared with that of ten 





years ago, can be affirmed; certainly be- 
fore such a conclusion as the following— 
quoted from the article already men- 
tioned—can be accepted: 

However suffrage may be ded as 
an abstract problem, it is not to denied 
that in Colorado its use by women has 
whatever else it may have done or failed 
to do, brought grave disaster upon those 
women. The possession of the ballot, and 
the employment of that possession, have 
hurt the woman of Colorado as women 
can least afford to be hurt. Her ideals 
have been lowered; the delicacy of her 
perception of right and wrong bes been 
dulled. Whatever good she may be able 
to render to her State and to the nation 
by her vote, can that good, however 
great, compensate for the injury which 
she has wrought to that State and to the 
nation by reason of the blow she has 
dealt her own womanhood? 

It is unfortunate that this sketch of 
Colorado women bas entirely ignored the 
women in our rural districts, who form a 
distinct and important part of the body 
politic. 

In these districts the life is markedly 
different from that in the cities. The dif- 
ficulties of physical life in widely scat- 
tered communities and in mining camps, 
and the obstacles to the growth of spirit- 
ual life under the conditions they pre- 
sent, fall most heavily upon the women, 
How bravely these conditions have been 
met by thousands of frontier women is a 
matter of history—though a history not 
yet completed. 

Because of the importance of these 
women, I have asked a conservative per- 
son, familiar with the entire State, whose 
opinion on this subject seems to me as 
valuable as any that can be obtained, to 
give an opinion of the effect of the use of 
the ballot upon these women as a whole. 
The answer is: ‘*The women in these dis- 
tricts, as a rule, have, by their use of the 
ballot, forced opposing political parties to 
put cleaner men on their tickets for local 
offices, and have very often caused the 
election of the better man, irrespective of 
party. They have added to their dignity 
of life by their use of the ballot. They 
are conscientious, and have gained rather 
than lost in perceptions of right and 
wrong.”’ 

The women of Colorado have, in the 
language of the day, many troubles of 
their own not touched upon in the article 
quoted, The men are too much engrossed 
in the pressing erterprises incident to a 
new State; too few of these have time or 
inclination to devote themselves to the 
betterment of defective political condi- 


tions that exist in certain localities—con-- 


ditions for which men alone are responsi- 
ble. Rightly or wrongly, upon the wom- 
en more than upon the men falls the hard 
task of training the young to right views 
of personal and civic duty, and this often 
in the difficult environment of a frontier 
community. Neither have the men here 
the time to give that aid to the inaugura- 
tion and carrying out of religious and 
philanthropic work that those in older 
States can and do give; hence the burden 
of responsibility fur these falls more heav- 
ily on most good women than does any 
burden of their political responsibilities. 

In conclusion, this should be said, 
which has been uppermost in mind in 
all this writipg: Very many women in 
Colorado are more ready to admit their 
need of a more ideal womanhood than 
their critics can be to condemn them for 
failure to attain it. We live among many 
perplexing conditions, of which the brief 
sojourner gets but a passing glance. 
Aside from the aliens who come to the 
mining camps, aside from the settlers who 
come from every State in the Union and 
from many foreign countries, with their 
varying traditions and intelligence, their 
different standards of right and wrong, we 
have a large class of invalids, some of 
these bringing the blessing of their pa- 
tient experience under suffering, . but 
many coming with strength enough to 
spend a life of mere pleasure-seeking that 
often gives a more subtle evil example to 
the young than the mining camp offers. 

All these are freed from the restraints 
of the older communities, and all these 
the women of Colorado must assimilate 
into their own life to a greater or less 
degree. 

With such conditions fraught with in- 
centives to moral rectitude forced upon 
them, the women should not grow moral- 
ly degenerate—eveu under the use of the 
ballot; and if we have lost our ‘‘delicacy 
in the perception of right and wrong,”’ or 
“brought grave disaster’ upon ourselves, 
may it not be that it is because we are not 
meeting our rather unusual conditions 
with the earnestness, the sobriety, and 
the deep religious purpose that we 
should? May it not be that we have 
failed, just as our sisters elsewhere too 
often have done, by a lowering of personal 
standards of life, by worldly and selfish 
living? If a careful comparison of us 
with the women of the other States who 
have not the use of the ballot shall show 
us to be On a distinctly lower moral level, 
it is hoped we may have grace, wisdom, 
and humility to profit by the comparison; 
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but such comparison should be made 
upon a broader basis than is shown in 
the article quoted, before it can be of 
value to us. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

An anthropological club has lately been 
formed at Radcliffe College. This is said 
to be the first club of the sort formed 
by women anywhere in the world. 
At the first meeting Dr. Farabee told 
what the aims and methods of the club 
should be, and J. Mackintosh Bell, F. R. 
S., spoke on “Eighteen Months under the 
Arctic Circle.”’ 

Academic honors for women are increas- 
ing on the continent. Only recently, at 
its centeunial celebration, the Heidelberg 
University, as already mentioned in the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, ventured upon the 
innovation of giving the degree of doctor 
of theology to two women, the recipients 
being the well-known Syriac specialists, 
Mrs. Gibson and her twin sister. Still 
more recently the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris bestowed the prize Da Gamo Macha- 
do on the Countess Dr. Marie von Linden, 
assistant in the Zodélogical Institute of the 
University of Bonn, for special researches 
on the pigments of the butterfly. The 
first fund ever willed to the higher educa- 
tion of women in Germany has just been 
given to Heidelberg in the shape of 200,000 
marks as stipendia for women students. 
It is a bequest from Miss Eleanor Wallot. 
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MRS. AVERY’S PROTEST. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has paid her 
taxes, with the following protest: 


4069 PowELTON AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., DEc, 29, 1903. § 

To the Receiver of Tazes for the 35th Ward 
of Philadelphia : 

Dear Sir: —I hand you herewith my 
check for taxes on my property at Somer- 
ton, Philadelphia, and for the State tax 
upon my personal property. 

I believe, with Abraham Lincoln, that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’’ Asa 
citizen of this Commonwealth, disfran- 
chised on account of my sex, I protest 
against the payment of a tax to a govern- 
ment which allows me no representation. 
I consider this tax as unjustly levied upon 
me as were the taxes against which our 
forefathers fought in the war of the Rev- 
olution, and I protest against the injustice. 

Please enter npon your record of the 
payment of my taxes, ‘Paid under pro- 
test.’’ Very truly yours, 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL. 

Sadness has come this week to the 
friends of equal rights by the sudden 
death of Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, one of 
the auditors of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., and a veteran champion of many good 
causes. Mr. Hallowell had suffered for 
years from heart trouble, but had seemed 
in unusually good health of late, so that 
the sorrowful news was a shock and a 
surprise. The sympathy of his many 
friends goes out to his bereaved family. 
A fuller obituary notice will appear next 
week. 


ee 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


NEw York, JAN. 5, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the pressure of holiday duties and 
pleasures, some time has elapsed since 
my last communication, so that there is 
much to tell of the happenings here and 
in the State. 

Last week, in the village of Camden, 
near Utica, there was an election in which 
the women took part. The question to 
be decided by the taxpayers was on a 
proposition to bond the town for $40,000 
with which to establish an electric plant. 
There was a bitter fight for and against 
the proposed improvement, and it is ad- 
mitted by all familiar with the facts that 
the measure would have been defeated 
had it not been for the votes in its favor 
cast by the influential and well-to-do 
women of the place. They came to the 
polls in carriages, in automobiles, and on 
foot, the finest representatives of their 
sex, and carried the day by a vote of 197 
for and only 67 against the better condi- 
tions. 

Recently, on a bitter day when the wind 
was blowing at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, the courage and presence of mind of 
a woman saved a railroad station from de 
struction. It was at Seaside on Kocka- 
way Beach. When the station agent, Miss 
A. L. O’Brien, discovered the fire which 
had started from cross wires,’ it had al- 
ready burned several feet of the side and 
roof of the station. She at once sent a 
passenger to alarm the fire department, 
and with a small extinguisher kept the 
flames under control until the engine ar- 
rived and put out the blaze. 

The question of admitting women law- 
yers as members of the Bar Association 





still troubles that august body. The able 
young lawyer, Miss Rosalie Loew, by 
marriage Mrs. Whitney, asked some time 
ago for membership. There is no word 
in the constitution excluding women, and 
her application was therefore justified. 
There was a good deal of surprise and 
some consternation when this audacious 
action became known. With the usual 
deliberation of the legal profession, it was 
many months before the matter came be- 
fore the Association for action, and finally 
it was proposed that, instead of refusing 
any applicant on account of sex, an 
amendment to the constitution should be 
presented which would provide that only 
men should be admitted to membership. 
Action on this was finally reached at a 
large meeting of the members, and the re- 
strictive clause was defeated by a close 
vote. The way still remains open for 
other brave women to demand admission 
if they so wish, but meantime Mrs. Loew 
Whitney has withdrawn her name. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, which 
took place at the Waldorf.Astoria on Dec. 
22, was a brilliant success, many friends 
considering it the finest ever given. 


Those of us who have been present at all: 


of them will not quite admit this, but it 
was from beginning to end creditable to 
the women of to-day, and to the women 
of the past in whose honor the feast was 
held. There was an unusually large at- 
tendance, nearly one hundred and seventy 
members and guests being present. The 
first guest of honor was Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, who recited some charming 
renderings of her own verses. Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour’s theme was ‘‘The Chief 
Benefit of Society and Government is to 
Diminish Inequality.’’ She treated the 
subject with both wit and wisdom, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell’s address on ‘*The 
Voiceless Pilgrim Mothers’? was full of 
excellent points and delivered with stir- 
ring eloquence. Mrs, Augusta Raymond 
Kidder gave an original poem, ‘‘The Song 
of the Unsung.” It was an exquisite and 
most pathetic verse, rendered with great 
feeling. Mrs. Mary J. McNutt, the presi- 
dent of Minerva, told of the work and 
purposes of that club, and Mrs, Cora 
Welles Trow, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and Rev. Phebe Hanaford 
made brief addresses. There was also 
some good music, and a recitation by 
Miss Florence Burce. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
100 Lexington Avenue. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The well-known ‘‘Bybury Book,’’ by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common sense, is uow for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, in paper covers, 25 cents. 





Mrs. Catherine Maguire, believed to 
be the oldest woman in Westboro, Mass., 
died recently. She came from Ireland 
sixty-five years ago, and is believed to 
have been about one hundred years old. 


The Emerson Union of this city has 
petitioned the Legislature for a quieter 
method of observing the Fourth of July. 
Instead of pistols, crackers, and torpedoes, 
it proposes to have public excursions 
down the bay and to the country for the 
children and their guardians; to have the 
Symphony and Mechanics’ Halls open for 
grand organ concerts, and to have small 
orchestras and bands stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the city to play at morning, 
noon and sundown. Details may be ob- 
tained from the Emerson Union, Back 
Bay P. O., Boston. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








Mrs. Ellen Gilman Vadas, now senior 
in the University at Rochester, New York, 
who has had several years of residence, 
study and travel in various countries of 
Europe, offers an attractive vacation tour 
to a limited number of persons desiring 
to go abroad. Miss Susan B. Anthony is 
one of-her references. For particulars of 
the tour, see advertisement in another 
column. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wITH— 

MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 
For itinerary address 

303 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y, 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson, Phenix. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, 2100. Pacific Ave., 
ven San Francisco. San 


, Ft. Collins. 
ConNEcTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. A 





DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 


26 T St., N. W., Washington. 


GrorGiA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINoIs, Rey. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


Lyp1AnA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


IowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, 554 7th St., Des Moines. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


Member National Executive Committes 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia St., 
ncisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1235 Harvard 8t., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. E:mina Springer, 428 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago. 
tlester M. Hart, 140 Woodruff Place, 
Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Topeka. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Napoleon Ave., 
New Orleans 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 1631 Eutaw Place, Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


MICHIGAN, Mrs. Guilma H. Barnum, 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


Mrs. E. A. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


MISsiIssipPl1, Miss Hala Hammond Butt, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 


3856 D-lmar Boulevard, Clarksdale. 


Missouri, Alice C. Mulkey, 1506 Mo. Ave., St. Louis. 


MONTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMpsH'IRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. Mary W. Calkins, Maplewood. 

Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Nortu DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B, Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 


OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Mrs. J. 8S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, The Towers, 

1363 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Dr. A. F. Jeffrey, 400 Origonian b’l’g, Salem: 
Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia, 


214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A.M Jewett, 19§ Carpenter St., Providence. 


Providence, 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 


Sours Dakora, Mra. Alice M. A. Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, 
fs Washington St., Charleston, 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Texas, Annette Finnigan, 1116 Travis St., Houston. 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. Adele Ashmun, Enumclaw. 


Wear VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Elizabeth Finnigan, 1116 Travis St., Houston, 
Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

Mrs. N. J. Croake, 513 South L St., Tacoma. 
Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. 
Ex. Com., Miss Willetts, Homewood, Roslyn, L. I 





STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Program. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton BI’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Congressional Work. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y¥. 
Enrolment. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Libraries, 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa, 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C, 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West sist St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs, Emma B, Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Kates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Obio. 


Increase of Membership. 
Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 
Church Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration. 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 








The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calendar, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackweli. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D MCcracken. 


Question Books. 


‘*Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 











WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Lights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Auice STonNE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at WomAn’s 
JougNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass? 











Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. ° 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a numb-r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor 
176 Tremont Strect, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 














FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHovsky 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Sperce 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of “Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


The Womans Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, pubiusned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


{ HENRY B, BLACKWELL, 


EDITORS: | ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Eprrors: } CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months . ° : . - : 1.25 
Per Annum - . - - 2.50 
Single copies - - : - . 05 





The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”’—: lara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
JAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. Itt 
ths: oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


S: mple copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





The “National Column” in the WomAN’s JousB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost »n, Mass 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts fo: use in debates. many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
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UNDER THE STARS. 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER. “ 


From star to star my spirit strays, 
As birds from tree to tree, 

When [ look up to all those worlds 
That seem so near to me. 


And yet I cannot tell to-night 
By what road [ shall fare 

Unto that Home [ used to know, 
Or what awaits me there. 


Weary and spent my heart comes back 
To where earth’s homesick are,— 
But in the end, [ hold, somehow 
Each soul shall find its star. 
— Youth's Companion. 


iiadiediaami 


THE EMIR’S GAME OF CHESS. 


Mohammed, emir of Granada, kept 

His brother Yusuf captive in the hold 

Of Salobrina. When Mohammed lay 

Sick unto death, and knew that he must die, 
He wrote with his own hand, and sealed the 





scro 
With his own seal, and sent to Khaled, “Slay 
Thy prisoner, Yusuf.’ 
At the chess-board sat 
Playing the game of kings, as friend with 
friend, 
The captive and his jailor, whom he loved. 
Backward and forward swayed the mimic 


war; 
Hither and thither glanced the knights across 
The field—the queen swept castles down, 
and passed 
Trampling through all the ranks, when in 
her path 
A castle rose, threatened a knight in flank— 
“Beware, my lord—or else [ take the queen!’’ 
Swift, on his word, a knocking at the gate. 
“Nay, but my castle holds the king in 
check !’"’"— 
And in the doorway stood a messenger; 
‘* Behold !—a message from my lord the king 
And Khaled stood upon his feet, and reached 
His hand to take the scroll, and bowed his 
hea 
O’er the king's seal. 
“Friend, thou hast ridden fast ?’’— 
The man spake panting, and the sweat ran 
down 
His brows, and fell like raindrops on the 
ags— 
“T left Granada at the dawn—the king 
Had need of haste.”’ 
‘ And Khaled broke the seal 
And read with livid lips, and spake no word, 
But thrust tbe scroll into his breast. 
. . . . Then turned 
And bade the man go rest, and eat, and 
drink. . * ; 
But Yusuf smiled, and said: “Ofriend,—and 
doth 
My brother ask my head of thee?’’ Then he 
Whose wrung heart choked the answer, gave 
the scroll 
To Yusut’s hand, but spake not. Yusuf read 
Unto the end, and laid the parchment down 
“Yet there is time—shall we not end the 


ame. 
Thy disthe monnete ay 7 aemaieal 
i s saved the king! 
— But Khaled’'s knees 
Were loosed with dread, and white his lips; 
he fell ‘ 
Back on his couch, and gazed on Yusuf's 
[8 
Like = astonished Yusuf's fearless eyes 
Smiled back at his, unconquered. ‘Brother, 
what 
So troibles thee? What can Mohammed do, 
Save send me forth to find—only, maybe, 
A little sooner than I else had gone— 
The truth of those things whereof thou and [ 
Have questioned oft ? To-morrow at this 


I aul Gee all Aflatoun knew, and thou — 
Shalt know one day. And since we have this 
hour, a 
end. 

—— a Then Khaled moved 
A pawn with tremb‘ing fingers. 

‘‘See—thy queen 
Is left unguarded. Nay!—thy thoughts had 
strayed— 


i t take her.”’ 
a Khaled cast himself 


Down on his face, and cried like onein pain, 
**Be thou or more or less—I[ am but man! 
For me to see thee go unto thy death 
Is not a morning's pastime.” 
‘“Nay—and yet 

Were it not well to keep this thought of me 
In this last hour together, as if our love 
Mohammed could not conquer?—I, per- 

chance 


May yet look back. . But hark!-- 
who comes? Aloud 
The thundering hoofs upon the drawbridge 


ran ; 

of Andaiacies stallions; and a voi-e 

Cried, “Hail! King Yusuf!’’—drowned in 
answering shouts 

And hammering lance-shafts thick upon the 


gate. ; : 
Then Khaled, trembling, stood with ashen 


ips, 
Sanening, asinadream. And unto him 
Came Yusuf—caught him in his arms. 
‘Heart's friend! 
Fear not, all’s well. The king shall not for- 
et 

Who ond him, even to the brink of death! 
Look up, beloved!-- 

Sea, thou hast swept the men 


From off the board. ’f'was writ in heaven, 


we two si 
Should never play that game unto the end! 
— London Spectator. 
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Miss Marthy’s ‘‘Narves.” 


BY REV. J. K. WILSON, D. D. 


Miss Marthy was troubled with ‘‘narves.”’ 
You would never have dreamed it, to look 
at her. Her face was as round and chubby 
as a child’s; her forehead showed no 
wrinkle of care or pain; her blue eyes 
were calm and placid, like a Highland 
lake in June; altogether, she was about 
the last person you would suspect of hav- 
ing a nervous system at all, much less of 
being troubled by one. 

Nevertheless, Miss Marthy’s nerves 
gave her a great deal of trouble, She 
herself said so; and, if she didn’t know, 
who would be likely to? And she had 
said it so long, and so often, and to so 
many different people, and under so di- 
verse circumstances, that Longcove, itself 





by no means nervously affected, had come 
first to believe in Miss Marthy’s nerves, 
then to think of them with a tolerant 
pity, and finally to reckon them among its 
own assets of distinction and importance, 
along with Mrs. Dave's ‘‘cur’us ways,”’ 
and Daddy Simmons’s longevity,—**’mos’ 
a hunnerd,”’ he told every questioner, with 
a senile chuckle,—and the traditions of 
Ol’ Bill Hogan, the Pirate. 

Not that Miss Marthy complained; she 
was not of the complaining kind. Nor 
that she claimed an invalid’s exemption, 
and shirked her fair share of the work; 
quite the reverse, in fact. Only she talked 
continually about her nerves; and she 
bowed down before them, and did them 
reverence, Of the ten commandments of 
her bodily kingdom the first and chief was 
the dictum of her nerves: **Thou shalt 
have no other organs before us!” Other 
folks were moved by conscience, will, love, 
fear, hate. With Miss Marthy the suffi- 
cient moving or restraining force was— 
nerves. Her ‘narvousness’’ explained 
and justified both that which she did and 
that which she left undone. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that Miss Marthy’s nerves were in 
their manner of operation like unto the 
nerves of other people. They were not. 
They were a law unto themselves. They 
persisted in setting aside all traditions of 
nervousness, and in reversing all prece- 
dents of nervous action. 

‘Jes’ make up y’r min’ what a narvous 
woman would nacher’ly do,’’ said Captain 
Levi, one day, with fine discrimination, 
**'n’ then y’ kin betcher y’r boots thet 
Miss Marthy’ll do jes’ th’ opposite.” 

And it was felt by the listeners that the 
case had been well put in the old man’s 
words. Miss Marthy’s troublesome nerves 
were constantly leading her in paths of 
action where commonly steadiness and 
stolidity of nerve are deemed neces- 
sary. 

Thus Bill El)sworth’s wife is never tired 
of telling how one wild, stormy night, 
when Bill was away at the fishing, and 
one of the children was desperately sick, 
Miss Marthy came tramping through snow 
and storm from her home a mile away, to 
keep her company until morning, and all 
because she .was ‘‘narvous.’’ ‘Laws 
amassey, child!’’ said the kind-hearted 
spinster, as she took off her outer wraps, 
“IT got to thinkin’ of ye all alone over 
here with that blessed baby sick, an’ I 
got so narvous that I thought I should 
fly; an’ I jest had to come over.’’ 

And Longcove relishes to this day the 
story of how these same singular nerves 
routed the burglars that somehow found 
their way to the village and into the Mor- 
rison house one night. The sisters, Mary 
and Martha, sole occupants of the house, 
overheard some incautious noise of the 
intruders in the rooms below, and took in 
the situation at once. Miss Mary, whose 
boast it was that she didn’t know what 
the word ‘‘narves’’ meant, forthwith faint- 
ed dead away. 

Not so her nervous sister. Hastily don- 
ning a wrapper, Miss Marthy seized her 
father’s old musket, which had stood in 
the corner of the room ever since his 
death, crept out into the hall, and waited 
at the head of the staircase until the 
creaking of the stairs indicated that the 
invaders were about to ascend to the up- 
per regions. Then she sent her voice 
down into the darkness with no uncertain 
sound. She told her astonished auditors 
below that they would better not attempt 
to come up, fora gun was pointed straight 
down the stairs, and she was so nervous 
that she was almost sure that it would go 
off in a minute, 

She furthermore informed them that the 
silver that she supposed they were look- 
ing for was not in the house, but was safe 
in the bank in Portland; and that she 
thought they couldn’t know their own 
business very well to suppose that two 
lone women would keep anything valu- 
able in the house with them; and that, if 
they doubted her word, they might look 
in the silver closet—they would find the 
key under the edge of the carpet in the 
southeast corner of the dining-room. 
And, as a last hospitable thought, she 
said that, if they were hungry, there was 
some cold meat in the refrigerator and 
plenty of milk in the buttery; and that 
she wished they would hurry up and get 
through and go home, for she wanted to 
go to bed. 

So, while Miss Mary, the un-nervous, 
slowly struggled back to consciousness, 
Miss Marthy, the nervous, stood guard 
with the old musket at the head of the 
stairs until the slamming of the outer 
door told her that her unwelcome visitors 
had departed. Then with a sigh of relief 
she laid down her weapon, crept back to 
bed, and slept the sleep of the just until 
morning. 

‘‘Land’s sake!” she said, recounting the 
adventure afterwards. ‘I couldn’t have 
fainted if I’d tried; I was too nervous. 
There was Mary now; she dropped right 
off unconscious, jest like a baby goin’ to 
sleep, an’ didn’t know nothin’ more until 
it was all over; an’ here I was, standin’ 





watch all alone. It’s a terr’ble thing to 
have narves.’’ And she sighed heavily. 

*“‘But what d’ye feed ’em fer?” asked 
Mrs. Piper, ‘“l’d ’ve seed ’em starved 
fust.”’ 

**Well,’’ said Miss Marthy, judicially, 
and with the air of one who had had 
much experience in that of which she 
spoke, ‘‘men is queer critters; mostly 
stummicks, ’pears like. When they’re 
hungry, they’re apt to be purty tetchy in 
the temper. Feedin’ of ’em kinder soothes 
’em. I knowed that them burglars had 
had a long walk, an’ was most likely hun- 
gry; av’ then, bein’ disapp’inted in not 
findin’ what they was lookin’ f'r—well, I 
didn’t know what they might be mad 
*nough to do. An’, seein’ that th’ old 
musket was so rusty that I couldn’t have 
pulled th’ trigger to save my life, even if 
it had been luaded, which it wa’n’t, an’ 
hadn’t been f’r years, | concluded on th’ 
whole that I’d better try an’ keep ’em 
good-natered by feedin’ of ’em, even if I 
did have to cook all next day to make up 
i'r it.°° 

But it was in the time of the great horse 
shed war that Miss Marthy’s nerves came 
to the front in such manner as to justify 
their mention in a veracious chronicle of 
Longcove happenings. That was a time 
long to be remembered! 

For years the condition of the horse- 
sheds at the back of the little white meet- 
ing-house had been such as to make con- 
siderable talk at almost every business 
meeting of the church; but the discussion 
usually resulted in a vote to patch up 
some particularly bad bit, and ended with 
that. But one day a half-gale was blow- 
ing during the time of the morning ser- 
vice, and the whole line of sheds went 
over, burying in their débris the half- 
dozen or more teams hitched within them. 
By what seemed almost a miracle the 
horses escaped with scarcely a scratch, 
except one—Jed Pierson’s, which limped 
a little worse after the catastrophe than 
before, if that were possible. 

But it was enough! The hour for action 
had come! Deacon Golden and two or 
three other leading men who drove to 
church declared that they would have 
their rights, or know the reason why. 
There should be no raising of the old 
wreck and propping it up, as some pro- 
posed; there had been puttering enough 
already. They would have some new 
sheds whereunder to shelter their horses 
while they themselves were engaged in 
the worship of God. 

The case seemed fair enough, but for 
this: there were only about a dozen fami- 
lies who ever drove to meeting, anyhow, 
or who kept horses; and there is a curi- 
ous streak in human nature that makes 
one a little reluctant to pay for something 
of which his neighbor is to reap the sole 
benefit. So, when the matter came up at 
the next meeting in the shape of a resolu- 
tion to instruct the prudential committee 
to erect at once a twelve-stalled horse 
shed for the use of the worshippers at 
the Longcove church, said shed to be 
constructed entirely of new material of 
the best sort, there was opposition at once 
from the non-horse-owners, and the war 
began. 

At first it was war with its gloves on, 
war in its mildest, most courteous form. 
Strategy veiled absolute antagonism, and 
the various parallels were laid and in- 
trenchments thrown up with the utmost 
suavity and blandness, and with the as- 
sumption that they all wanted to do the 
right and proper thing, and were only 
anxious to see what it was, and to know 
how to do it. 

Thus, when Deacon Golden presented 
his horse-shed resolution, Fred Green, 
who lived on Heron Island, and who al- 
ways rowed across to the mainland in his 
dory, rose to make a few remarks. 

He agreed with Brother Golden thet 
them thet comes t’ meetin’ sh’d hev their 
proputty pertected, ’n’ he didn’t know but 
th’ time hed come t’ build a hull new row 
’f sheds. Didn’t know but it hed, but 
didn’t know es it hed; sh’d want t’ think 
it over a spell. Of course ’twouldn’t ben- 
efit him enny, ’cos ev’rybuddy knowed he 
never driv t’ meetin’; road ruther damp 
thet he come over. But, then, he hoped 
he wa’n’t so narrer thet he would .stan’ 
out ag’in what was right, even ef he didn’t 
git ennythin’ out ’f it. But there was one 
thing thet he felt he orter say. It 
wouldn’t do t’ make fish ’f one an’ fowl 
*f anuther. He’d noticed thet it was 
sp’ilin’ ’f his dory t’ be drug up on th’ 
beach ’n’ lef’ in th’ sun f’r a couple ’f 
hours ev’ry Sunday; ’n’, ef th’ church 
was a-goin’ t’ build hoss sheds f’r them 
thet hed hosses, he wanted t’ ’mend th’ 
motion, ’n’ tack onto it thet th’ pruden- 
tial committee be instructed t’ build a 
w’arf at Thompson’s P’int f’r th’ use ’f 
them thet hed t’ go down t’ th’ sea in 
ships, es th’ Scripter says, leastways, in 
dories, t’ ’tend public worship, ’n’ thet 
th’ said w’arf be built ’f th’ best new ma- 
terial, three foot ’bove high water, ’n’ 
runnin’ out fifteen foot beyond th’ ebb 
line. 

When he sat down, the “‘antis’’ had 





drawn first blood. The proposition was 
so utterly unexpected, and at first sight 
so reasonable, that their opponents were 
thrown into confusion; and it was Deacon 
Golden himself who moved that the mat- 
ter be laid on the table for one week, and 
the meeting be adjourned until that time. 

But, once outside the church, the sem- 
blance of harmony, or desire for harmony, | 
was thrown away, and the village lined | 
up for open and active warfare. The bat- 
tle of the horse-sheds was fought daily in 
store and shop and field. When two men 
were talking excitedly, it was not difficult | 
to guess the subject of conversation. The 
challenge of every one was, “F’r, or 
ag’in?”’ and the status of each man was 
definitely and accurately recorded. Meet- 
ing after meeting was held, with no result 
but unseemly wrangling. Bitterness crept 
in between neighbors. Good meu called 
each other by bad names; and their wives 
stopped borrowing eggs and butter. If 
devils laugh when saints quarrel, there 
must have been ‘‘high jinks’’ in the pit at 
every mention of Longcove, those days. 

Those were the days when Elder Doane 
visibly grew old. He seemed utterly to 
have lost his hold upon his people and 
his power to influence them in any de- 
gree, He argued, expostulated, implored, 
preached, prayed, wept, but all in vain. 

“Thet’s all right, Elder,’ the members 
of one or the other faction would say. 
“We ain’t got nuthin’ ag’in you; but | 
we're a-goin’ t’ show them mean-livered. | 
critters thet they can’t run this ’ere | 
church t’ suit ’emselves, not by a jugful!”’ 

And the poor man would go home 
beart-sick and discouraged, and would 
probably have given up the struggle and 
have quit the field, but for divine grace 
and the sympathy of his brave little wife, 
the two best gifts that God has for His 
tried and perplexed servants. 

Then Miss Marthy’s ‘‘narves’’ came to 
the rescue, and brought peace again to 
the disquieted village. 

It was a tradition in Longcove that the 
women should ‘‘keep silent in the church- 
es’’; and only rarely was the tradition de- 
parted from, even in the prayer-meetings, 
much less in the business meetings of the 
church. The women were permitted, in- 
deed, expected, to attend the business 
meetings, for the old distinction between 
church and society or parish had long 
since been obliterated; but they were sup- 
posed to be there as silent spectators and 
auditors, without voice or vote in any 
proposed action. Imagine, then, the as- 
tonishment, not to say consternation, 
when in the midst of a turbulent meeting 
called anent the horse-sheds matter, a 
woman — Miss Marthy — arose and ad- 
dressed the chair. 

“Mr. Moderator!” 

Elder Doane, who was presiding, cour- 
teously veiled his surprise, and recognized 
the speaker. 

‘Sister Morrison.”’ 

‘*Mr. Moderator, an’ brethering an’ sis- 
ters,’’ began Miss Marthy, ‘‘as you all | 
know, bein’ my friends an’ neighbors f’r 
a long time, I’m a very narvous woman, 
an’—"’ 

‘‘Mr. Moderator!’’ shouted Jed Pierson, 
“T rise to a p'int ’f order.”’ 

‘Brother Pierson will kindly state his 
point of order,” replied the moderator. 

Th’ p’int is jes’ this, Mr. Moderator,” 
continued Jed. “I don’t want t’ say 
nuthin’ ag’in Miss Marthy, but a woman 
hain’t got no right t’ speak in meetin’. 
Th’ ’postle Paul says so; ’n’ he says ef 
they want t’ l’arn anythin’, let ’em ask 
their husban’s at hum.”’ 

Miss Marthy sniffed. 

“Hefty lot eny woman’d l’arn from 
askin’ you, Jed Pierson,’’ she said with 
cutting irony. ‘‘She’d be a perfec’ theo- . 
rosius ’f knowlidge after she’d set at 
your feet f’r a spell.”’ 

(Miss Marthy meant ‘‘thesaurus,”’ of 
course; but never mind. We all get 
mixed a little now and then.) : 

*Thet’s all right,’’ persisted the objec- 
tor, “but y’ can’t go ag’in th’ ’postle 
Paul,’’ 

“IT think,’’ said the moderator, ‘‘thit 
we shall violate no Scripture precept or | 
principle in hearing what Sister Morrison 
has to say.’’ 

“As I was asayin’ when I was inter- 
rupted,’’ resumed Miss Marthy, ‘tyou all | 
know th’ state of my narves, an’ how 
easy I’m upset when enythin’ goes wrong. 
This here trouble that we’re havin’ is jest 
completely usin’ me up. My narves is all | 
frazzled out, an’ I’m losin’ flesh every 
day. You mightn’t think it, but I’ve had 
to take in all my dress-waists, I’m gittin’ | 
that thin; an’ Mirandy Allen over there | 
can testify to that, f’r she’s helped me | 
alter some ’f’em, It seems to me that I | 
can’t stan’ it to have things go on so any 
longer. An’ if I,a poor mortal,—a poor 
‘worm of th’ dust,’ as th’ blessed hymn | 
says,—feel like this, how must th’ Lord | 
feel to see us actin’ so? Now it looks to | 
me as if we was behavin’ like a passel ’f | 
child’en; everybody's sayin’, ‘If you won't | 
play my way, I won't play at all.’ How 
is it all goin’ to end? What good is goin’ | 
to come to th’ church an’ th’ village out 











| that, be you? 
| strong sheds; an’ you know there’s some 


of it? Now there’s jest one way to stop 
it; an’ that is—to stop it; an’ I motion 
that we do it right here an’ now. Might’s 
well’s not. Them hoss-sheds has got to 
be built; we all agree to that. Won't do 
to leave them as they are; we must have 
some place f’r th’ hosses. Th’ only ques- 
tion is about th’ hows an’ wherefores. 
Deacon Golden, you say in your motion 
that them sheds must be built of all new 
stuff. Now you ain’t so awful sot on 
What you want is good, 


timbers in th’ old sheds that'll work in all 
right; now, don’t you, Deacou? Speak 
right up, now, an’ tell us that you won’t 
insist on havin’ ev'ry identical beam an’ 
shingle bran’-new.” 

And Deacon Golden hemmed and hawed 
a little, and finally made it appear that all 
that he wanted was good, strong, well- 
built sheds; but, he was going on to say, 
if anybody thought they could bamboozle 
—in the midst of the somewhat indefinite 
but certainly undeaconly word Miss Mar- 
thy shut him off. 

“There! That’s right, Deacon. Now 
you see, friends, there’s nuthin’ unreason- 
able ’bout that. We all want good, strong, 
well-built sheds, jest as th’ Deacon says. 

‘‘Now, Fred Green, you say you want a 
wharf built down on Thompson's P’int 
f'r your dory. Would you really use one 
if it was there? Wouldn't it be a heap 
easier f’r you to row over from Heron, an’ 
land jest where you do now, than to go 
*way roun’ toth’ P’int? You don’t really 
stan’ f’r hevin’ th’ wharf; now, do you, 
Fred?”’ 

And, brought thus to book, Fred con- 
fessed, with a grin that was a little shame- 
faced, that he didn’t care much ’bout th’ 
w’arf; prob’bly shouldn’t use it much, 
enyhow; but thet it was a matter ’f prin- 
cipul with him; ef enybuddy thought they 
could set down on him jes’ b’cos— 

“There, now, you see jest how it is, 
brethering an’ sisters,’ broke in Miss 
Marthy triumphantly. ‘'We’re all of th’ 
same mind, after all. We want th’ same 
thing, an’ we mean to have it. Let’s have 
it right off, an’ quit our foolin’, Mr. Mod- 
erator, I motion that twelve hoss-sheds be 
built of good, strong material, an’ that 
Deacon Golden an’ brethering Fred Green 
an’ Jed Pierson be app’inted a special 
committee to see that it is done.” 

And, regardless of the fact that for the 
first time in the history of the parish a 
motion in business meeting was made by 
@ woman, half a dozen voices shouted, 

“Second the motion!” 

A hearty and unanimous ‘Ay!’ fol- 
lowed as it was put by the moderator, and 
the horse-shed war of Longcove was at an 
end, 

Once again Miss Marthy was on her 
feet. 

‘‘Brethering an’ sisters,’’ she said, in a 
faltering voice, strangely in contrast with 
her former strong, almost compelling 
tones, ‘‘I don’t know what you must think 
of me f’r bein’ so bold. I didn’t mean to 
do anythin’ out of keepin’ with bein’ a 
woman, an’ mebbe I hadn’t orter spoke 
as I done. It was jest because I was that 
narvous that it seemed that I couldn’t 
stan’ it to go any longer as we have been. 
I beg your pardon if I have been at fault. 
Jest charge it up to my poor, weak narves, 
an’ not to my intentions,”’ 

“Sister Morrison,’’ said Elder Doane 


| gravely, as he rose to dismiss the meet- 


ing, ‘‘I have to-night revised my opinions 
concerning angels. I am now convinced 
that a real angel, one of the kind sent out 
to minister to the heirs of salvation, 
must have a complete, though peculiar set 
of nerves.” 

‘‘Now think of that!’’ said Miss Marthy, 
on her way home. ‘What a ridic’lous 
thing to say, an’ him a minister of th’ 
gospel! An angel with narves? Th’ 
idee!’’—Christian Endeavor World. 





OUR DAILY BREAD. 


More than forty per cent. of the income 
of the average working-man’s family is 
expended for food, says Good Housekeep- 
ing. This fact has been demonstrated by 


| a special inquiry of the United States labor 
| bureau into conditions prevailing in 2500 


families in 23 States. The average income 
of these families was $827 per year, the 
expenditure $768, of which $327 was for 
food. As this was for a family averaging 
5.31 persons, it shows an expenditure per 
capita for food of $61 per year, or a little 
more than’$l a week, while the total ex- 
penditures were $143 per capita yearly, or 
something less than $3 a week. This of 
course includes the entire family, young 


‘and old. 


That so largea proportion of the income is 
required for sustenance, again emphasizes 
the tremendous importance of diet and 
nutrition, Another fact always brought 
out in such inquiries is that the more in- 
teliigent and well-to-do housekeepers are, 
the more economical they are in the pur- 
chase of food supplies. Many a mechan- 
ic’s wife insists upon having the best sir- 
loin steak, while the wife of a man who 
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has many times the mechanic’s income 
may be satisfied with cheaper cuts. It is 
a singular fact, especially pertaining to 
meats of all kinds, that the price per 
pound has little, if any, relation to the 
nutritive value. A pound of steak cost- 
ing twenty-five cents contains no more 
nutritive elements than ten cents’ worth 
of a cheaper cut, and if the latter is in- 
telligently cooked, it will be quite as 
appetizing and equally effective. 





INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN 
OREGON. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of Oregon which has ever been adopted 
received an overwhelming vote at the 
State election in 1902. This amendment, 
known as the ‘Initiative and Referen- 
dum,”’ provides that all laws passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, except ‘‘emer- 
gencies, affecting the public safety and 
happiness,”’ may be referred to the peo- 
ple for adoption or rejection, upon peti- 
tion by five per cent. of the legal voters 
registered at the preceding State election; 
and all propositions for amending the con- 
stitution may be submitted to a popular 
vote of the electors at the next succeed- 
ing State election, by filing a petition of 
eight per cent. of the legal voters regis- 
tered at the preceding election, a major- 
ity only of those voting on the amendment 
being necessary to adopt it. 

This amendment (the Initiative and 
Referendum) which was afterwards de- 
clared unconstitutional by the four judges 
of the first judicial district, sitting in 
banc, was carried up on appeal to the 
Supreme Court by Attorney Ralph R. 
Duniway, son of Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, president of the Oregon State Equal 
Suffrage Association, and honorary presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mr. Duniway, seeing the tremendous 
pressure that would be brought to bear 
against the appeal if suit were brought 
by the Equal Suffrage Association, took 
advantage, as attorney for an appellant 
from the decision of the lower courts, in 
the case of ‘t*Kadderly vs. the City of 
Portland,’’ which the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum amendment affected adversely, 
and by making an exhaustive argument in 
advocacy of the validity of the amend- 
meant, left its adversaries not a loop-hole 
of escape. 

In summing up its conclusions upon the 
Initiative and Referendum amendment 
to the Constitution, the Supreme Court 
holds: 


First, That the Initiative and Referen- 
dum amendment was legally proposed 
and adopted. 

Second, That it is not in conflict with 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, guaranteeing to every 
State a republican form of government. 

Third, That the question whether a law 
is necessary for the immediate preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health or safety, 
and consequently excepted from the ope- 
rations of the amendment, is a legislative 
and not a judicial question. 


The Oregonian, in connection with the 
above summary, says: 


EPOCH IN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 


Attorney Ralph R. Duniway, represent- 
ing the appellants in the case of Kadderly 
vs. the City of Portland, from which the 
proceedings originated, states his belief 
that the decision marks a distinct epoch 
in the constitutional history of the State, 
and will have great influence upon ques- 
tions of a like nature. 

“The decision is the final step in ac- 
complishing a complete change ia our sys- 
tem of constitutional government,”’ said 
Attorney Duniway. ‘Under the initia- 
tive power, eight per cent. of the voters of 
the State can propose any constitutional 
amend ments to the Constitution of Oregon 
that they see fit, and these proposed 
amendments must be submitted to the 
electors at the next general election. If 
at the election a majority of the votes are 
cast in favor of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments, they at once become 
a part of the Constitution of Oregon, 

**These constitutional amendments can 
be adopted in a little over four months’ 
time, if started before any general elec- 
tion. If the people term whatever they 
enact under the initiative power constitu- 
tional amendments, their enactments are 
beyond control of any power, except the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
is a very limited supervision, under our 
form of Federal government. Therefore, 
I say that a vast and untried experiment 
in government has been launched as a 
constitutional fact in Oregon. The like 
of it does not exist anywhere else in the 
world; not in South Dakota; nor even in 
Switzerland. We have outdone even 
Switzerland, The decision by the Su. 
preme Court that the Legislature may 
keep a law from the operation of the ref- 
erendum power by the enactment of an 
emergency clause upon any law is, I be- 
lieve, of small importance in the presence 
of the vast power the people have under 
the initiative power as upheld by the 
Supreme Court.”’ 


Two days iater the Oregonian said: 


No law can be unconstitutional that the 
people enact as a part of the constitution. 
That law cannot be annulled by the courts 
nor violated by the Legislature. Nor can 
the Legislature repeal any statutory act 
that the people initiate. 


The Oregonian further quotes Mr. 





Duniway as saying: ‘“‘The hope of the 
people now lies in the common-sense of 
the majority; and those who cannot trust 
it would do well to seek transportation 
facilities for leaving the State.” 





PEACE TAUGHT BY HISTORY 


Here is a new method for teaching the 
principles of arbitration. A young French 
professor has just discovered it. Instead 
of writing articles or delivering speeches 
on the absurdities and the horrors of war, 
ex patiating on commonplaces which meet 
with little or no contradiction among sane 
adults, he has written a book of general 
history for children, “Histoire de la 
France et de |’Furope,”’ with the sub-title, 
“The Teaching of Peace through His- 
tory’”’ 


THE HOUSE OF CLOSETS. 

Among the trials of housekeepers none 
is more common than that of lack of 
closet room, says the Youth’s Companion. 
If she could only plan a house herself! 
many a busy housewife thinks. Her im- 
agination revels in the vision of big linen 
closets and dainty china closets, of pre- 
serve closets guarded by lock and key, of 
hall closets for the constantly accumulat- 
ing periodicals, She is certain that she 
could not have too many. 

There is, however, one house, described 
in ‘An Old New England Town,”’ which 
has closet room enough to satisfy the most 
ambitious housekeeper; indeed, it is pos- 
sible, considering the inexorable demands 
of house-cleaning times, that one might 
even be willing to dispense with a few of 
the treasure places. The house is the old 
Sherman mansion at Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, and it is said to contain no less than 
sixty closets—closets within closets and 
closets within closets within closets. 

At the time that it was built it was the 
finest residence in the region, Tradition 
declares that when the parlor carpets, 
ordered from abroad, arrived seven feet 
too long, it was decided to build an exten- 
sion at each end of the parlor in order to 
accommodate them. Certain it is that 
the wings were added, and cellars—it has 
three—and closets. 

During the last years of her life Mrs. 
Sherman was an invalid and unable to go 
into the second story, yet so marvellous 
was her memory that she knew precisely 
all the contents of her great family of 
closets, and constantly dispensed the 
linen, flannel, calico, hams, pickles and 
preserves, kept in their separate hiding- 
places. 

Of late years the old mansion has be- 
come church property, and Mrs, Sher- 
man’s successors have found the closets a 
not wholly unmitigated delig . It is 
said, however, that the minister submits 
with grace, cultivating a spirit of levity 
when a dog, a book, a child, a suit of 
clothes, a pot of jam or next Sunday’s 
sermon goes into strict retirement for an 
hour, a month ora year. It is sure to be 
discovered sooner or later in one of the 
closets. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 





The 14th annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky E. R. A., held in Covington on Nov. 
11 and 12, was an encouraging success, 

It was held in the Guild Hall of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. The hall was beauti- 
fully decorated with flags, cut flowers, and 
growing plants. Every arrangement for 
the comfort of the delegates and the ac- 
celeration of business was made by the 
Twentieth Century Club, which invited 
the convention. 

Space allows only a brief mention of 
some of the interesting business. There 
were twenty-three delegates and officers 
present, representing eight local branches. 
Twelve sent in reports and dues, One 
new association was reported, the Jessa- 
mine E. R. A., which was organized Nov. 
2, with Mrs. Sarah A. Corrington, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Susan Wagner, ‘treasurer, and 
Mrs. Sam Anderson, secretary. The total 
membership paid up was 388, an increase 
of 38 over last year. Several of the locals 
expect still to send in more dues, and 
thus a creditable increase of membership 
in Kentucky will be reported at the Na- 
tional Convention. 

The convention adopted the plan for 
State and local work suggested in the 
leaflet prepared by the chairman of Com- 
mittee on Increase of Membership of the 
N. A. W.S. A. A vital point of this plan 
is that unofficial members do not incur 
any obligations by joining the Association 
except to give their names and pay an- 
nual dues. These dues are sufficient to 
meet the absolutely necessary expenses of 
the Association—the convention expenses, 
printing the minutes, something for the 
expenses of the committee that goes to 
Frankfort for legislative work, and post- 
age and stationery. Avy other money to 
promote and extend State work must be 
raised by free-will offerings. 





Abiding by 


these conditions, three votes were made 
for salaries, provided there were free-will 
offerings sufficient. It was voted to pay 
the Press Superintendent five dollars a 
month; to pay the same to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and to employ Dr. 
Frances E. Woods for four weeks to lec- 
ture and organize in the State. Offerings 
in cash and pledges were made to cover 
about one-half the amount necessary for 
these objects; and it is hoped there will 
be other gifts. 

Dr. Woods is favorably remembered by 
many who heard her in 1901. Her salary 
being paid by free-will offerings, the 
State Board can make engagements for 
Dr. Woods on the uniform terms that the 
local expenses of hall, entertainment, etc., 
are to be paid, and her travelling expenses 
from her last appointment. It is hoped 
that all the locals will help to make a 
complete route for her; and those desir- 
ing to make engagements can write to the 
corresponding secretary. It is expected 
that Dr. Woods will come in the spring or 
early summer. 

A resolution was adopted that hereafter 
the Kentucky E. R. A. shall ask for suf- 
frage for women with an educational qual- 
ification. 

The legislative work will include asking 
for four measures, viz.: School suffrage; 
co-guardianship of father and mother of 
minor children; some women trustees on 
the Board of the State College; and presi- 
dential suffrage. Judge James P. Tarvin, 
who introduced Rev. Anna H. Shaw to 
the evening audience, said that experience 
as a judge bad taught him the serious 
practical defects of the present law, 

It was voted to incorporate the Associa- 
tion; and this has been done accordingly, 
under the name of the ‘‘Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association. 

A good number of subscriptions to the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL were secured; but not 
enough to assure the premium of $20, 
which is paid for a club of 25 new sub- 
scribers at $1.50. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President, Miss Laura Clay, 191 N. Mill 
Street, Lexington. 

First vice-president, 
Clay, Richmond. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Mary C., 
Cramer, East End Avenue, Lexington. 

Third vice-president, Mrs. N. 8. Me- 
Laughlin, 1011 Scott Street, Covington. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary C. 
Roark, South Limestone Street, Lexing- 
ton 

Recording secretary, Mrs. Emma M. 
Roebuck, 112 W. Front Street, Newport. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Isabella H. Shepard, 31 
East 12th Street, Covington. 

A State historian was elected,—Miss 
Hallie Herndon, of Frankfort; and the 
constitution was so amended as to give 
the historian the same place in the con- 
vention as a superintendent. 

The National Euvrolment plan for secur- 
ing names of suffragists was recommended 
to the locals. Those desiring further in- 
formation can write to the Superintendent 
of Enrolment, Mrs, 8S. M. Hubbard, Hick- 
man, Ky. 

The Kentucky E.R. A. Newsletter was 
approved. Local officers are requested 
to make an effort to send to the State 
president any items of interest occurring 
in their clubs. Those who are willing to 
distribute the Newsletter to their mem- 
bers should let the president know how 
many copies they desire; otherwise, only 
one will be mailed to each local president. 

The minutes of the convention will 
soon be printed, giving many details of 
what, taking it all in all, has been the 
most successful one in the history of the 
Association. Cc. 


2 ——— 


Mrs. Mary B. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec, 26, 1903, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Legislative Assembly of Oregon 
was called in extra-ordinary session on 
Dec, 21, for the purpose of amending some 
adverse legislation of the regular session 
of 1903, and for disposing of such other 
matters as might come before it for im- 
mediate action. 

Contrary to public expectation the 
solons dispatched their business in three 
consecutive days and then adjourned, sine 
die. Shortas the session was, however, 
Senator C. G. Brownell, President of the 
Senate, introduced a resolution for “‘pro- 
hibiting the disfranchisement of any citi- 
zen on account of sex.’’ The senator 
made a short eulogistic speech, in his own 
eloquent and inimitable manner, advocat- 
ing the resolution not only on its own 
merits but as a diplomatic advertisement 
for the Lewis and Clark Centennial Expo- 
sition, to be held in Portland in the sum- 
mer of 1905. There is no doubt that the 
resolution would have passed the House 
in like manner bat for the unfortunate 
miscarriage of a letter, which reached the 
Senate instead of the House of Represen- 
tatives; and in the hurry, the mistake was 
not discovered till after adjournment. 

While the leaders of the equal suffrage 
movement regret that the popular ex- 
pression of the House was not had, they 





rejoice that the action of the Senate has 
given them a powerful leverage witb the 
public at large. 
ABIGAIL Scotr DuNiIwAy. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Page .) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


Yor Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson, 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. . 


A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by 
Emerson (a reprint). 


talph Waldo 


These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vina 
GoLpsvELN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 
29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 


veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
=— BY — 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a@ variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth, 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore —Phila 
delphia I’ress. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
— Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Ur. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
wetic powers,—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pasterat 
England, or persecuted Armenia, — New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her transiations.... 
rhese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
hem,—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


rhat a second edition of the Armenian Poem 
8 already in »iess, although the first has not yet 
veen out a fortnight, shows how strong is te 
nterest in this graceful and forceful interpreta 
‘ion of the life of an oppressed people.—Boston 
Truscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
uccessful in giving in English forms an extreme 
iy interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
‘al genius... . [tis a real service to let Ameri 
‘ans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
Which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
thistory, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—ft. Hon, James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
ip man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
uc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well don-, 
wad she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wad poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
wauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
is not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
Itegether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the aeep 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without mstinectively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘hey 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
wel] done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Method ist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
... We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written ina land desolated by 
fire and sword, But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work 

General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “L spoke on this subject(the Armen 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” ete, which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, Which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations andideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. And 
the qualities that eome out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, toa 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washinjton, 
Db. C.: *L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening Was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
38 PARK STREET. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Contemporary Club of Redlands, 
Cal., is planning a fine clubhouse, and has 
raised most of the necessary funds. 


‘‘Homes without Cooks’? was the sub- 
ject of a paper given by Miss Jennie E. 
Collier of South Pasadena, Cal., at the 
last semi-annual meeting of the federated 
clubs of Los Angeles district. She advo- 
cated the central kitchen and coéperation 
as the best way of dealing with the do- 
mestic problem. 


Children’s Day was observed by many 
clubs throughout the country during the 
holiday season. The Mothers’ and Fa- 
thers’ Club of Boston entertained two 
hundred children from institutions, the 
children of the club members acting as 
hosts and hostesses. Besides the institu- 
tion children, a number of the members 
brought poor children of their acquaint- 
‘ance with them to enjoy the entertain- 
ment and the dainty collation prepared 
for the young visitors. 

Mrs. Josefa Humpal-Zeman, formerly of 
Hull House, Chicago, and a well-known 
clubwoman in that city, has just returned 
from two years spent in Europe, where 
she studied sociological conditions, and 
the school systems of various countries, 


The N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘Mrs. 
Humpal-Zeman is a Bohemian, and is 


proud of the fact that the first social set- 
tlement was started in her native land as 
far back as 1860. The wife of a famous 
labor authority and leader established and 
still supports this social centre, with the 
aid of a board of trustees, The woman's 
club also flourishes in Bohemia, one pio- 
neer organization bearing the name of 
‘The American Woman's Club,’ the 
founders hoping that its members would 
increase in progressive spirit. A very up 
to-date club has just been founded, after 
the plan of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
though on a much smaller scale, Mrs. 
Humpal-Zeman took with her to Europe 
photographs of many of the largest club- 
houses in the United States, and she re- 
ports that not only women, but men 
everywhere, showed the deepest interest 
inthem. European men were delighted 
to find that Mrs. Humpal Zeman, for all 
her club affiliations, still wore lace gowns 
and arranged her hair becomingly. ‘Their 
own women,’ said the returned traveller, 
‘frequently become very masculine when 
they take to letters or to learning. It fs 
difficult for Europeans to realize how it is 
that American women sustain successful 
and pleasant family relations, yet still 
have outside work that calls for much 
time and effort.’”’ 

The Chicago Woman’s Club is consider- 
ing employing a scientific investigator to 
report to the club on all the city prob 
lems in which the members are interest- 
ed. The system of subdividing the work 
and leaving it to be done by inexperienced 
club workers is unsatisfactory. Most 
clubs have no choice, but where the club 
is large and influential, with a full treas- 
ury, the expert investigator is recommend- 
ed, The inspiration for the Chicago 
club’s action came through Miss Frances 
Kellor, who has lately been investigating 
for the Woman's Municipal League of New 
York the conditions existing in employ- 
ment offices in that city. Miss Kellor has 
made similar investigations in Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago, and told some 
of her experiences at a recent meeting of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 





The Federation Bulletin for January 
has an interesting article, entitled ‘A 
New Solution of the Domestic Problem,”’ 
by Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. It de- 
scribes the work of the Household Aid 
Company at 88 Charles Street, Boston, 
which trains domestic workers and sends 
them out by the day or hour to give 
skilled service in their special lines. 
Among the contents are ‘‘The Work of 
Women’s Clubs,’’ by Martha D. White, 
condensed from the New England Maga- 
zine; a report of the annual meeting of 
the National Civil Service Reform League, 
by Marian Clarke Nichols, an account of 
the Consumers’ League of Massachusetts, 
and the Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, the calendars of several 
local clubs, and much other matter of 
interest. 

The Club Woman for Jauuary comes out 
in handsome form, and contains a great 
variety of interesting matter—reports and 
club histories from the different States, 
poems and stories, an article on ‘‘The 
Colorado Chapter of the D. R.,’’ by Mrs. 
Stanley M. Caspar, one on ‘Prominent 
Massachusetts Women”’ by Marion How- 
ard, ‘‘Woman as a Humanitarian,” by Ger- 
trude Allen, ‘Miss Emeline Dunn and the 
Art Exhibition at the Connecticut State 
Federation’’ by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
“The National Congress of Mothers,’’ by 
Mrs. William Gerry Slade, *‘Lords of Cre- 
ation under the Lens,’’ by Oreola Wil- 





liams Haskell, etc. The Massachusetts 
State Federation is reported by Mrs. May 
Alden Ward. Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 
contributes an inspiring article entitled 
“Onward and Upward,’ reviewing the 
forward movement among club women 
for world-betterment; but she makes a 
curious mistake when she refers to ‘“‘Mich- 
igan, pledging from the floor of its con- 
vention hundreds of dollars to complete 
the Lucy Stone Memorial Scholarship for 
the State University.”” The scholarship 
was in memory of Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, 
who was largely instrumental in opening 
the University of Michigan to women. 


The following letter has been sent out 
to Ohio club women: 

Through the courtesy of Dr.Edward F. 
Moulton, Superintendent of Instruction of 
the Clevelaud schools, we are able to send 
you this valuable report containing the 
views of many eminent men on the ques- 
tion of school government and school 
board elections. 

The Ohio Federation will be actively in- 
terested in five measures to come before 
the Legislature this winter, all of which 
are likely to result in laws certainly bene- 
ficial to the State. They are a petition 
for the establishment of a juvenile court 
in the city of Columbus; for a minority 
representation of good women on Library 
and other boards whose functions are dis- 
tinctly educational; for the raising of the 
age limit of girls in the Industrial Schools 
tov eighteen years (instead of sixteen as at 
present) as the period of discharge, the 
same as now prevails for boys; for the 
appointment of at least one woman fac- 
tory inspector on the list of fourteen em- 
ployed; and for the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Plan in the proposed school code. 

This last is the question which interests 
you above all others at this time, and this 
committee asks that you adopt Jan. 18, 
1904, as the Ohio Schoo] Code Day, when 
every one of the 325 clubs of the Federa- 
tion will study the subject, and on the 
day thereafter forward their petitions to 
Hon. Smith W. Bennett, Columbus, O., 
member of the committee appointed by 
the Governor. The Federation stands 
uncompromisingly for elections at large 
and not by wards, and advocates a small 
board of education. 

Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. James R. Hopley, Chairman, Bucyrus. 
Mrs. Edward L. Buchwalter, Springfield. 
Mrs. George Lincoln, London. 

Ohio Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

Prof. Emma M, Perkins, Chairman, 
College for Women, Cleveland. 

Mrs. James W. Bashford, Delaware. 

Miss Mildred E. Ford, Cleveland. 


—7oe 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mademoiselle Marguerite Dilhan, of 
Toulouse, who has followed in the foot- 
steps of Miss Chauvin, of Paris, and be- 
come a lawyer, has just won an important 
case in Toulouse. She defended a woman 
whose son-in-law at the mument of his 
death accused her of murdering him. 
Mile. Dilhan proved that the wound in- 
flicted was not fatal, and the woman was 
simply sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment for assault and battery. The 
despatches say: ‘*Mile. Dilhan wore her 
lawyer’s robe, and did not seem in the 
least embarrassed in the courtroom, 
though she is only 26 years old. Sbe was 
born in the Department of Gers, got her 
degree last year, and was admitted to the 
bar in Toulouse last July.’’ 


Miss Bertha Cave, the unsuccessful 
applicant for admission to Gray’s Inn, 
pleaded eloquently before the judges her 
claim to be admitted to the bar. The 
judges listened with interest, but decided 
that the Benchers of Gray’s Inn, who had 
refused to enrol Miss Cave as a member, 
were within their rights. Women can 
never become barristers in England ex 
cept by special statute. There seems to 
be little chance at present of such legisla- 
tion. A private member of Parliament 
might introduce a bill; but it would 
scarcely commend itself to the lawyers in 
the House of Commons. In this matter 
Great Britain lags behind France and the 
United States. 


SHE CARES FOR CATS. 

There is in one of the poorer districts of 
Islington a small house known as ‘‘Fel- 
lowship Cottage,’ kept by a lady who 
devotes the best part of her life to succor- 
ing stray and abandoned cats. This year 
over two thousand have passed through 
her hands; some have been placed in com- 
fortable homes, and the hopeless cases 
have been consigned to the kind oblivion 
of death. 





-_-- —_ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


Ciry Point. The League held its third 
meeting of the season on Dec. 30, in Pil- 
grim Hall. In the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Hibbard, past president, presided. 
There was asolo by Mr. McGowan and Mrs. 
Philips, which was much enjoyed. Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland gave a spirited address, 
citing many women who had conducted 
affairs of States and nations with great 
credit and success. A social reception 
followed, with refreshments. The at- 





tendance was about ninety-five, and in- 
cluded a large number of young people. 
ADELAIDE J. EMERY. 


SHaRoN.—Notwithstanding the below- 
zero weather, a company of about twenty- 
four people attended the reception given 
on the evening of Jan 4 to the League 
and guests by its president, Mrs. L. C. B. 
Davenport, at Stonholm. Many invited 
guests and some members were prevented 
from attending. Although many were 
disappointed because Mr. Blackwell was 
upable to be present, the balance of the 
program and the svciality manifested 
made the occasion ove of much interest. 
The piano selections offered by Mr. Olin 
Downes of Boston were skilfully execut- 
ed, and gave evidence of a musical talent 
that must delight larger audiences, even 
during his young manhood. Miss Kath- 
erine Hickey of Boston rendered several 
solos in a charming voice and manner, 
aud was encored repeatedly. In playing 
her own accompaniment to some of the 
songs, Miss Hickey displayed much skill 
at the piano. Mrs. E. L, White offered a 
paper relating to Miss McCracken’s article 
in the Outlook on the result of suffrage 
for women in Colorado. It was bright, 
critical, and sarcastic. A recitation was 
finely rendered by Miss Charlotte Daven- 
port, a young girl of eight or ten years, 
daughter of the president. A birthday 
offering to the Woman's JOURNAL was 
read by Mr. Kempton and adopted by 
the League. It is published in another 
column, G. K. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.— Next week 
the attraction will be ‘‘Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,’’ by Edward E. Rose, from the 
novel by Maurice Thompson. The play 
was given a Boston production at the 
Colonial Theatre two seasons ago, and will 
now be seen for the first time at popular 
prices. It tells a story of Revolutionary 
days in Indiana, and there are amorous 
entanglements between persons whose po- 
litical sympathies are opposed. The story 
runs easily and smoothly, the stage de- 
vices are expeditious, and the dialogue is 
cleverly written. Choice chocolate bon- 
bons at the Monday matinee. ‘Alice of 
Old Vincennes”’ is only for a single week. 











TREMONT THEATRE.—‘'Mr. Pickwick”’ 
offers genuine comic opera, with rollick- 
ing comedians, meledy, scenic splendor 
and gay costuming. De Wolf Hopper is 
a past master in producing works of this 
kind. He has brought us ‘*Wang,”’ “El 
Capitan,”’ and ‘*The Charlatan,’’ and in 
the new piece, “Mr. Pickwick,” bas 
proved his ability t» continue his series. 
The cast, chorus, scenery and costumes 
are the same as in the New York produc- 
tion. The scenery was painted from pho- 
tographs in rural London and the cos- 
tumes designed from the character pic- 
tures of Dickens’s favorite illustrators. 
“Mr. Pickwick”’ is a marked success, and 
it ought to crowd the house throughout 
the next three weeks. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


HOUSEWORK. Armenian student, 19 years 
old, able to speak English, would like to do 
housework in private family. Address Minas K, 
MoMJtaNn, 61 Montgomery, St., Boston. 


Boston, Mags, 








MAN OF ALL WORK,.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work. He is thoroughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. peaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands milking, the care 


of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to any one wanting a mau for 
general outside work. Address this office. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in ‘Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cu), who has recently re- 
turned from Kussia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fairs shopping, ete, can obtain comfort- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony avd 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 


FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio, 








TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
apply to Mrs. E. HAYDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 











BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa. 


MR. and MRS, T. E. M. WHITE 


of North Conway, N. H., are holding their 
Annual Sale and Exhibition of 


Photographs andTransparencies 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


ETC., AT 
201 CLARENDON STREET, 
opposite Trinity Church, during December 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLac 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston. Mass. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPprTon, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GORDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors { Miss Lavra Cay, Lexington, Ky. 
’ | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








National Convention—Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


A new edition of the blue suffrage stamps has been received at Headquarters. 
They- will be sent to any address, postpaid, at thirty cents a hundred. 





Did you ‘‘resolve’’ to do more for woman suffrage in this year of 1904 than ever 
before in your life? If not, it is not yet too late. 





With but a single exception, each State where there is a State Woman Suffrage 
Association got its dues to the National Treasurer before January 1. Asa whole, the 
dues show an increased membership over last year. 





A business meeting of the Bedford Political Equality League was recently held at 
the home of Miss Ida A. Craft, 204 Stuyvesant Ave., Brooklyn, with forty members 
present. Six new members were received. This enterprising society decided to 
renew its pledges of last year to the State and National organizations, and voted to 
offer two prizes to the graduating classes of Public Schovuls Nos. 3 and 4 for the best 
essays on woman suffrage. ‘The first prize is to be a five-dollar gold piece, and the 
second a book, 





Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff is giving a course of Parliamentary law drills this 
month for the benefit of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton Political Equality League, of 
Brooklyn. 





The December Minnesota Bulletin is an unusually attractive number. A good 
picture of Miss Anthony graces the first page. The National Association is indebted 
to the Bulletin for calling attention to Progress, to the woman suffrage blotters, and 
to the blue stamps. 


The January Progress, which is edited by Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, contains an 
outline of the Program of the coming National Convention, the program suggested 
for the birthday celebration of Susan B. Anthony, an article from W.C. Deming, of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., some testimony from Colorado, some information about Australia, 
an article by Mrs. Harper about the Susan B. Anthony Collection in the Library of 
Congress, and a brief history of the work of the N. A. W. S. A. with Congress. 


Mrs, Evelyn Walton Ordway has been added to our list of life members. Mrs. 
Ordway is the gifted president of the Louisiana W. S. A., and an instructor in New- 
come College at New Orleans. Members of the Era Club contributed the member- 
ship fee. 





The enterprising Hornellsville (N. Y.) Club has devised a scheme whereby our 
booklet ‘‘Perhaps’’ shall not be cast aside without at least a look into its pages. 
They have enclosed ‘‘Perhaps”’ in hand-painted covers, and have sent a large number 
of copies to persons who are but slightly interested in our question, in the hope of 
entirely converting them. . . 


More and more of our clubs are preparing their programs after the manner of the 
women’s clubs. One of the latest sent to Headquarters is that of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Equal Rights Club. Ata recent meeting of this club, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, the 
vice-president of the State Association, spoke on the question, ‘Can a Married Woman 
be Financially Independent?”’ 





The Iowa W. S. A. has again entered upon a term of active organization work, 
Dr. Frances Woods is the organizer. Iowa is one of the States which believes so 
thoroughly in organization that it does not wait for warm spring days or for mellow 
autumn ones to do this kind of work. It certainly has the best wishes of the National 
and of its sister State Associations. 





Mrs, Eugenia B. Farmer, of St. Paul, Minn., says in a recent letter that the Na- 
tional Column is very interesting, and keeps its readers in touch with the suffrage 
work in all the States, This certainly is the aim of this Column. 





The January issue of Progress has been sent out. It contains the program for 
the Susan B. Anthony birthday celebration, among other things. Presidents of local 
clubs who are not subscribers to Progress will be supplied with the January number 
upon application, in order that they may have the program. 





Feb. 15, 1904, will be the eighty-fourth birthday anniversary of our honored 
leader, Susan B. Apthony. Our clubs throughout the country will doubtless observe 
this day with appropriate exercises, The observance of the birthdays of Lucy Stone 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton was very helpful to the clubs, and the celebration of Miss 
Anthony’s birthday will be no less so. 


Every suffragist should take a woman suffrage paper. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is 
of course the oldest and best known of these papers, and, while the regular subscrip- 
tion price is $2.50 per year, a trial subscription may be had for 31.50, The JourRNAL 
makes a very generous offer for a club of twenty-five new subscribers when it promises 
a premium of $20 in cash. Almost any city club, and many country clubs, probably, 
could secure sufficient subscribers to gain this prize. It offers an easy way of raising 
$20 for local or State treasury. 


We cannot recommend too highly the ‘Club Letters’’ of our various State Associ- 
ations, by whatever name they may be called. These letters, sent out from State 
Headquarters to the presidents of local clubs and to interested friends, serve to keep 
all the friends and workers in touch with each other. The central organization grows 
in strength and numbers as a result of this feeling of close relationship. The National 
Headquarters now receives such bulletins from Arizona, Massacbusetts, Nebraska, 
New York, Kentucky, Ohio, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and is always glad to 
receive them. If other States issue bulletins, will they not kindly send copies to 
Headquarters, as exchanges for Progress ? 





Do not forget about the woman suffrage blotters. Though the holidays are over 
and you do not want them now for gifts, you surely need blotters all the time. 
Though the blotters were received less than a month ago, we have already taken in 
nearly half the cost of them, and every one seems pleased with them, There are five 
blotters, bearing respectively the pictures of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, 
Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman Catt, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw, with a sentiment 
from each. The price is 10 cents for one; any three for 25 cents, or the set of five for 
40 cents. Write to National Headquarters, Warren, O. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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: GLOVES 
Miss M. F. FISK’S 


144 TREMONT ST. 


You get the best 
quality, perfect shape, fashionable 
styles, at reasonable prices. 
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